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November 29, 1935. 


The Columbia Mills, 
205 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Attention: Mr. F. H. Landman 


Dear Mr. Landman: 





It might be interesting for you to know 
that we again are using TUDOR LINEN in the 
construction of our 19354 Catalog. This makes 
the fourth consecutive year Tudor Linen has 
been used in the big Seven Pound, 2500-Page 
Belknap Catalog. 

Tudor Linen certainly withstands the rough 
treatment on the shelves of Hardware Merchants. 
It is the best cloth we have ever found for the 
pur pose, 

Yours very truly, 
BELKNAP HDWE. & MPG. CO. 
oy (CM. Naoto — 


Mer. Catalog & Adv. Dept. 


“The Proof Of 
The Pudding”— 


SIN DERY 
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att onssoee THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Two Backing Stations. . . . A Flexible, Simple, 
and Easily Adjusted Machine. . . . Quick Set Up. 
. . - Ideal for Short Runs, with the Necessary 
Speed, Stability and Strength for Long Runs.... 
Handles the full range of sizes from 5" x 4" to 12" 
x 10" and from 3/16" to 2" in thickness. .. . Can 
be run in combination with the Murray Lining 
and Headbanding Machine. 


& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


550 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Il. 


48 Gray’s Inn Road London, W. C. 1, England 


et ANP = 
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183 Essex St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Leading 
Teachers of 
Hand Binding 


CUTTING 
YOUR WAY 


to PROFIT 


Not cutting the price, but cutting the paper. 


In these days when the cost of every operation must 
be figured closely and accurately in order to produce 
the job at a profit, the cost of cutting sometimes turns 
the profit into a loss. 


There is one sure way—proved through five decades 
of use—to bring your cutting costs down to the mini- 
mum. Use a 


SEYBOLD 


Automatic Cutting Machine 


Not because they're old established (the business was 
founded 52 years ago in 1881), but because they're 
modern, with every modern touch to make their opera- 
tion swifter, more accurate and more economical. 


Not because that plant at Dayton covers five acres, 
but because the modern Seybold Cutting Machine 
meets your every requirement. 


Not because nearly 20,000 Seybold machines have 
been made and are in successful operation, but be- 
cause, with over fifty years’ experience as a guide, the 
name Seybold is synonymous with leadership. Seybold 
Cutters are preferred for all paper cutting operations, 
whether as cutters in the printing plant, trimmers in 
the bookbinding establishment, or ream cutters in the 
paper mill. 


Accuracy, swiftness, positive automatic action, econ- 
omy that reduces costs and makes for profit—all these 
demand, when you propose to make more profit by 
more modernization, full consideration of cutting ma- 
chines bearing the time-tested name— 


. ++. Seybold 


SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


813 Washington Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Division of HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 


GERTRUDE STILES 
With National Library Bindery Co. 
1766 East Thirty-Third Street 
East Cleveland, O. 


BEATRICE A. WILSON 
2105 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDITH DIEHL 
455 East Fifty-First Street 
New York, N. Y. 
€ 
ELEANORE VAN SWERINGEN 


Preston Place 
University, Va. 


HELEN HASKELL NOYES 
77 Irving Place 
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HICKOK New SR All Metal 
Ruling Machine 


This machine has revolutionized Pen Paper Ruling. 
The output from it is from 100% to 200% greater 
than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a 
higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 
machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain 
greater output than feeding it through once on a Dual 
L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 


W rite for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- 
mum size sheet 24” wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine 
maximum size sheet 28’ wide and 32” long. Méini- | 
mum sheet 5” x 5” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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WARRANTED 


FREE FROM ALL 
INJURIOUS ACIDS 


OUR NEW LABEL IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
AGAINST INJURIOUS ACIDS 

LL STEINHARDT LEATHERS have this NEW LABEL 

identifying them for your protection. 


This label is a definite guarantee assuring you that these 
leathers are free from all injurious acids. 


There's a really worthwhile story behind this guarantee. 
We'll be glad to tell you more about it, and why you can 
depend on STEINHARDT LEATHERS. 


Moroccos, Cowhides, Buffings, Skivers 
All Weights, Grains, and Colors 
Either Whole Skins or Cut Covers 
WRITE NOW for Sample Books and our "Story Behind the Guarantee.” 
Also, without any obligation on your part, we'll be glad to send instruc- 


tions as to how you yourself can readily determine, with simple tests, 
whether the leather you are using contains injurious acids. 


R STEINHARDT LEATHER CO. 


201 McWhorter Street 
Newark, N. J. 





CHRISTENSEN MAcuHINE Co. 


0A nnounces 
New SALES and SERVICE Plan 


Establishes own Branch Offices 
for Direct Contact with Trade 


W' ARE PLEASED to announce that arrangements have been concluded 

under which all matters pertaining to Christensen Products will 
hereafter be handled by our own organization through our newly estab- 
lished Branch Offices as listed below. These offices will furnish direct 
factory information on the following products:— 


Christensen Pile Suction Feeders 
Christensen Continuous Feeders 
For all type of Presses and Folders 


Christensen High-Speed Bronzing Machines 
For direct connection to Flat Bed, high-speed 
Printing and Lithographing Presses 


Christensen Gang Wire Stitcher Feeders 


For saddle-stitching magazines and pamphlets 


This new plan will greatly facilitate sales and service, and result 
in many distinct advantages to users of Christensen equipment. 


We solicit your inquiries either to the Home ] 
Office or to any of the following branches: 


CHRISTENSEN MAcHINE Co. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO OFFICE ..... . . 608 S. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK OFFICE .... . . 461 Eighth Avenue 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE ... . . Printers Supply Corp. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .. .. Norman F. Hall Co. 
ATLANTA OFFICE ... . . J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 
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A GOOD CRAFTSMAN DESERVES THE FINEST MATERIALS 








An Interview with 


Anthony Drexler 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT 
American Book Bindery, New York 





operations. Skill is more important than ever, 
but the binder now has at his disposal improved 
machinery for performing nearly every opera- 
tion in the making of a book.” 


Mr. Drexler modestly refrains from mentioning his own 
contributions to the improvement in bookmaking machinery. 
During a lifetime spent in making books, he has contributed 
dozens of new ideas which have resulted in improvements to 
existing machinery as well as in new machines to replace ex- 
pensive hand operations. For brushing excess leaf off cases 
he originated and designed an automatic machine which is 
still in use today. 
















* 
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Peerless has contributed its share towards improvements in 
bookbinding machinery. In developing the roll leaf method 
of stamping book covers, we eliminated costly hand operations 
and made it easier for stampers to obtain more uniform re- 
sults. 


Peerless roll leaf stamping machinery includes: One-, 
Two-, and Three-draw Split 
Feed Roll Leaf Attachments, 


. : a eae Criss-cross Roll Leaf Attachment, 
HE rapid growth of the bookbinding indus- ads Wee (inn ag 


try during the past forty years is due largely, Peerless Products include: New 
according to Anthony Drexler, to the introduc- Process Genuine Gold, Imitation 


tion of labor-savi inerv. Gold, Silver, and Color Foils, Peer- 
ae —s machine y less Tissue Leaf, Peerless Book- 
“Forty-five years ago when I started in this binding Inks, and Peerless-Perma- 
business,” says Mr. Drexler, “it would have been pat Ro cheque 4 — 
physically impossible for one bindery to turn out LESS ROLL LEAF CO. INC, 
50,000 books in a day. We can do it today be- 0913 New York Avenue, Union 


cause we have practically eliminated all hand City, New Jersey. 


PEERLESS 


(erg) 


















BRANCH OFFICES: 552 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. — 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.— Audrey House, Ely Place, London, Eng. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Independent Printers Supply Co., Inc., 340 East 3rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. — Norman F. Ha!l Co., 167 First St., San Francisco, 
Calif. — Advance Sales, Inc., 1913 Washington Avenue, $1. Louis, Mo. — Wilson-Munroe Co., Lid., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto 2, Canada 
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GLUE, for the BINDERY 


LION BRAND 


Flexible Glues 


Hand work 
ON\| —machine 
work—Pad- 


Used 
throughout 
see wees by 5 
jeading pub- 
lishers and \ ike 


printers. 


Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. 
Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, London 


is) ing Glue. 


BURRAGE 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


combines strong adhesive quali- 
ties with permanent flexibility. 


Robt. R. Burrage 


15 Vandewater St. New York 


Flexible—Case ea 
Casing-in Past 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





The 


Original 


Flexible 
Glue 
Since 
1879 


Manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN CO. 
546 Greenwich St. New York 


UPACO 
c. @, A. 
GLYCOL 


Paste 


An adhesive manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed 
by the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 


200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 


The Indian 
Runner 
by 
Ad. Hesive 


(See page 43 ) 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 
Mahers of 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Distributors of 


StaWaem 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


BOSTON NEW YORE | 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS | 


HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 
DRY GLUES—All Grades 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS.., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


ROBBERSET: 


QUALITY 
BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 


For 


GLUE, PASTE, INK 
To Cover 
EVERY TYPE OF WORK 
Write for circular of complete line 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 





THE A. F. DIETRICH COMPANY 


Superlative Products 
2800 S. CRAWFORD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ruling inks and general supplies 
BOOST PEN RULING 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


FASTEST SELLING 
MACHINES IN AMERICA 


C . Chestnut Stree + Fr 


FOLDING 


* 


When in Need 
of 
Bookbinder Wire 

Phone 


Beekman 3-2760 
3-3798 


* 


GITZENDANNER -MULLER CO., INC. 
15 Vandewater St. 


New York 


Bookbinding Magazine 





. - -- Books 
Out of Print 


Reproduced 


without cuts or engravings. All 
that is needed is a copy to serve 
as original. 


+ e 
Perfect reproductions from original 
copy of any printed matter. “Make-up” Single Spindle 
charges are eliminated. 


Halftones, line cuts, combinations, Paper Drilling Machine 


silhouettes, strip-ins and vignettes can be 
produced effectively without prohibitive 
engraving costs. 


ALSO 


DISPLAYS 
POSTERS 
CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS : 
MAPS a FORMS A low-priced machine for smaller shops or 


those having a limited amount of round 
CHARTS — GRAPHS hole work to do. A series of holes can be 
° drilled by use of a side step gage which is 
Requires regular equipment with the machine. 
NO CUTS—NO ENGRAVING Round holes can be drilled at much lower 
° operating costs than by punching. 
ASK US HOW! 


= Chas. N. Stevens Co. 


Se 110-116 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Puoto Lirno Service, Inc. 


145 HUDSON STREET 


PAPER CUTTERS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Color or Black and White. Ask SOOKBINGERS EQUIPMENT 


to see samples of recent work. 


WaAlker 5-3381-2-3 
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You'll want the official E. B. A. 
BOOKBINDING MANUAL 


»..@ prime necessity for every 
binder, printer, vocational worker, 
and all other members of the 


graphic arts industries. 





9 It leaves not a single 
It ° Complete phase of bookbind- 


ing untreated. With descriptions of every 
process, definitions of every term, illustrations 
for each operation—“A Course in Bookbind- 
ing” is a nut-shell cyclopedia. 


* 
It’s Practical This is not a book of 


theories. It’s so 
practical that apprentices found their book- 
binding careers on its teachings. It’s the 
result of four years’ research work, and is 
consulted by educators. 


* 
It’s Authoritative ™: ve * 


a compilation 
by Elbridge W. Palmer, formerly president of 
the Employing Bookbinders of America and 





SEND THIS 





“A Course in Bookbinding” 


I no nN i i eed ie | 
IN 62s coas ceoetans ae sasseusakas | 


poo ----—------------ y chairman of the Education Committee. It is 
hittin: Stuapien, ten, We) the outgrowth of the cooperation of many 
j 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. O prominent workers in the vocational field. 
Gentlemen: 1 c 
{ | am enclosing check (or money order) for 0 
- Sa ae for which please send me ........ | * 
| copy (or copies) of “A Course in Bookbinding | O 
| for Vocational Training,” at $4.00 per copy, post- ee 4 y 
| paid. Write today for 
Name Be. 
O 
Oo 
> 
~< 


By E. W. Palmer 
Bookbinding Magazine 


GREETINGS 


and 


BEST WISHES 


for 
1934 
To All Our Friends 


in the Trade 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





sTRE NGTH 


COLONIAL 
BINDERS 


WhllT€,4ON 


4 COMPANY INC 


ww Boston, Mass. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS ON CODE 


MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATION DISCUSSED BY CLINICIANS 
By Phil Stitt 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BOOKBINDER'S ART 
Gir FCMGIN oe PONTO RT Su We. i oa So ecedsceetiielens. : 


NEW YORK GUILD IN FESTIVE MOOD 
By Leo Joachim 


COST KNOWLEDGE MADE COMPULSORY BY NATIONAL RE- 
COVERY ACT 
By Albert Flower 


TRADE BINDERS FIND SOLUTION FOR BAFFLING CREDIT PROB- 


THE BOOKMAKING PARADE 
By David M. Glixon 


BINDERY BREVITIES 
By The Optimist 


GLOSSARY OF BOOKBINDING TERMS 
By Elbridge W. Palmer 


THESE SHORT-CUTS HELP SOLVE YOUR FOLDING PROBLEMS 
By G. J. Bennett 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
RECENT PATENTS 


PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 
By A. Floyd Chapman 


Published on the first of each month by BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 
INC., at 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: CAledonia 
5-1750. Subscription: $2.00 per year in the United States, single copy 25c; 
$3.00 in Canada, Great Britain, and all other countries. Affiliated pub- 
lication: “Printing News.” 


Editor: L. H. Joachim; Business Manager: Arthur Freund 
Associate Editors: Phil Stitt, David M. Glixon 





SAN 2722 


tex: cases shown in this 
advertisement are stamped 
with Glofoil. They are not 
samples, but were taken out 
of the regular edition run. 
They are complicated and 
elaborate. They are typical 
of the beautiful work being done with Glofoil. 


These cases are stamped with Glofoil Roll Leaf, 


which has unsurpassed tarnish resistance. 


Glofoil requires practically no brushing, is not cri- 
tical as to releasing temperature, gives brilliancy 
MANUFACTURED IN NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE BY 
NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 


We know you are bound to be skeptical of adver- Office and Warehouse: 53 Park Place, New York City 


and clean impression. 


tising claims. We hope you will give Glofoil the DISTRIBUTED TO THE BOOKBINDING TRADE BY 
opportunity to prove itself. THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., Norwood, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Samples upon request. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Cases shown thru courtesy of JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


G LO F O|L—THE UNSURPASSED 
TARNISH RESISTANT ROLL LEAF 
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Book Manufacturers All Set to 







NEW YORK CITY 
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Operate Under Industry Code 


{ Few Important Changes in Final Draft; Provisions for 
National Labor Board and Uniform Sales Contract; Meet- 
ing Tentatively Scheduled for Jan. | 1-12 in Philadelphia 


HE Code for the Graphic Arts 
Industries which was placed on 


President Roosevelt’s desk on 
December 21 was, in its important 
essentials, substantially the same as 
that which was presented at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute in October. But in 
the meantime, the Graphic Arts Com- 
mittee had to maintain the Code’s la- 
bor provisions against the counter 
proposals of the union representatives 
and to make innumerable revisions in 
the trade practice provisions after 
conferences with the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board and the legal staff.. As a 
result of these efforts, the 40-hour 
week remained in the Code and the 
stabilization methods proposed were 
retained. Some significant additions 
were made at the request of the 
NRA. 

Probably the two most important 
additions were the provision for a 
national labor board, asked for by the 
government, and the principle of the 
uniform sales contract, which was sug- 
gested by N R A legal representatives. 

The National Relief Printing Labor 
Board, one of three national graphic 
arts labor boards developed to cover 
all the industries in the scope of the 
Code, will have certain jurisdiction on 
labor questions arising in the indus- 
try. The labor board idea is the re- 
sponse of the conferees to the insist- 
ence of the government that some 
provision be made for labor represen- 
tation on any body having functions 
connected with the labor provisions of 
the Code. Instead of putting labor 
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representatives on the Code Authority 
of each industry, it was decided to 
segregate certain of the supervision 
duties on labor and to assign them to 
a labor board where such representa- 
tion would be more proper. Regional 
Labor Boards for areas needing them 
may be set up by the national body, 
and temporary labor committees may 
be appointed on special cases. 


UESTIONS of hours and wages, 
in case of alleged violation, are to be 
referred, under certain conditions and 
procedures, to those labor boards, but 
only if the methods of settling such 
cases in each plant should fail to be 
effective, or if the Code Authority can- 
not settle it in a reasonable time or 
if the Code Authority asks the Board 
to act. The Board having jurisdiction 
over the book manufacturing industry 
and the other relief printing indus- 
tries is to consist of six employer and 
six employee representatives, half of 
each group representing, in effect, 
union shops, and half non-union. The 
impartial chairman would be selected 
by the board members, or by the 
N RA, if they should fail to agree. 


The idea of the uniform sales con- 
tract was developed by N R A legal 
advisers in order to simplify the Code 
and to make its administration more 
effective. Instead of overloading the 
Code with trade practice provisions, 
each industry is to formulate terms 
and conditions governing transactions 
as a uniform sa'es document. This 


represents a victory for the respon- 
sible publishers who have for years 
objected to discriminatory terms al- 
leged to be given to irresponsible pub- 
lishers. Each branch of the book 
manufacturing industry will have its 
own uniform sales contract form ap- 
plicable to its own particular condi- 
tions, with separate forms for edition 
book manufacturing, library binding, 
superfinish cover manufacturing, and 
trade binding and paper ruling. 

Because of the inclusion of the book 
manufacturers’ code in the graphic 
arts Code and the changes in pro- 
cedures which N R A has made since 
July, revisions in the constitution and 
by-laws of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute will have to be made in or- 
der that the administrative set-up 
which the industry approved at Buck 
Hill Falls may be retained. 


Tuts revision is only one of the 
many subjects to be taken up by the 
industry at a special general meeting 
to be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on January 11 
and 12, 1934, the date being subject 
to change. At this meeting, the 
Code will be presented to the indus- 
try in its final form. The rights and 
privileges of all in the industry, as 
well as their duties under the Code, 
will be made clear and questions 
answered by those who represented 
the Institute throughout the months 
of conferences in Washington. 

Under the Code, the Book Manu- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Modern Book Illustration 


Discussed by Clinicians 


DISCUSSION of the books sel- 

ected for the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts “Illustrated Book 
Show” featured last month’s meeting 
of the Book Clinic, held at the Wo- 
men’s City Club of New York on Dec. 
6, under the auspices of the Institute. 
With Frederic C. Melcher presiding, in 
the absence of Harry Gage, some of 
the seventeen titles which had been 
chosen from a list of 260 submitted, 
were viewed and commented on by 
those attending the meeting. 

It was significant that of the books 
selected, many were for children and 
a number were illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Commenting on the reproduc- 
tion of photographs, Ernst Reichl (H. 
Wolff) said that in former years most 
book purchasers were inclined to turn 
down photographic books, but this at- 
titude is changing. He predicted that 
there will be many more books of this 
type in the next few years. 

There were four or five books in 
the exhibit with the background of 
Mexico. One of these, “Mexicana”, 
(Knopf), with plates in halftone, came 
in for general approval. Sidney Jacobs 
(Knopf) said that the artist had dic- 
tated exactly what was to be done and 
the publisher merely followed instruc- 
tions. Bleed pictures are often effective, 
he said, because they gave depth to a 
certain class of illustration that might 
look cramped within the frame of a 
border. One book, “The Crime of Cuba” 
(Lippincott) used bleed pictures all 
grouped in the back of the book. An- 
other volume on Mexico, “Little Mex- 
ico” (Cape & Ballou), designed by 
Evelyn Harter, was printed with both 
text and illustration in offset. Inci- 
dentally, much of the illustration work 
in the books selected was in offset. 
“The Glories of Venus” (Harpers), a 
novel about Mexico, designed by A.W. 
Rushmore, had an interesting fron- 
tispiece. 

Children’s books in which the illus- 
trations were done by offset were dis- 
cussed, including “Get-Away and 
Hary Janos” (Viking). There were 
two books pictured by the same illus- 
trator: “The A.°B..C. Bunny,” done 
by lithography, and “Snippy and 
Snappy”, in line (Coward-McCann). 

Another book by Lippincott, “Car- 

penter’s Tool Chest”, was said to have 
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PALACE OF THE GREAT KHAN AT 
level, and paved, no mud collects upon them 
nor rain-water settles, but on the contrary runs 
off, and contributes to improve the vegetation. 
Within these walls, which constitute the 
boundary of four miles, stands the palace of the 
Great Khan, the most extensive that has ever 
yet been known. It reaches from the northern 
to the southern wall, leaving only a vacant 
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court, where persons of rank and the military 

uards pass and repass. It has no upper floor, 
an the roof is very lofty. The paved founda- 
tion or platform on which it stands is raised ten 
spans above the level of the ground, and a wall 
of marble, two paces wide, 1s built on all sides. 
This wall serves as a terrace, where those who 
walk on it are visible from without. Along the 
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Two facing pages from "The Travels of Marco 
Polo" (The Printing House of Leo Hart) 


some of the aspects of a good diction- 
ary, for the illustrations have the pur- 
pose of adding information that could 
not be put into words, rather than for 
ornamentation. The author did the 
illustrating. 


A book of wood cuts by Lynd Ward, 
“Prelude to a Million Years” (Equinox) 
was shown with a very interesting 
cover folded around the loose sheets 
and all held together by a cord. The 
best illustrated book of the lot, so far 
as Thomas Craven, one of the jury, 
was concerned, was “The Brothers 
Karamazov” (Random House edition), 
with plates by Boardman Robinson. 
Discussing the format of the aver- 
age children’s book, Bruce Rogers, who 
recently returned from England, said 
that frequently they were too large. 
In his experience children preferred 
smaller things. It was suggested that 
the larger book was probably due to 


the desire to “give the public the most 
for their money.” 

“Marco Polo” (Leo Hart edition), 
issued too late for inclusion in the ex- 
hibit, was favorably discussed. This 
latest product of Mr. Dwiggins’ de- 
signing had four effective double-page 
spreads in color. 

“Aesop’s Fables” (Viking edition, 
with Artzybasheff illustrations) was 
shown, as was a short book by Willa 
Cather (Knopf) of only 16 pages with 
title page on the inside cover. 

In criticising the books submitted to 
the jury, Robert Josephy mentioned 
that the jurors found that many of 
them were well executed but were re- 
jected because they were too “routine.” 
As a remedy for this, the suggestion 
was made that publishers should view 
works of new artists and visit galler- 
ies to give novelty to book designing. 

The meeting closed with the an- 
nouncement that the clinic would meet 
next on January 5. 
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EN have been writing books 
M for many thousands of years. 

But our present method of 
binding does not date back farther 
than perhaps thirteen centuries. 

Some four thousand years before 
Christ the highly civilized Egyptians 
on the banks of the Nile and the 
equally cultured Sumerians in the 
broad valley of the twin rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris not only chiseled 
their inscriptions on the stone or brick 
walls of their tombs, temples, and 
palaces, but both also produced a 
copious literature which in many as- 
pects is similar to our own. They had 
their novels and story books, their 
treatises on philosophic and other 
scientific subjects, their grammars and 
dictionaries. They reproduced texts 
written in other languages with trans- 
lations in parallel columns. 

Whole libraries have been found 
consisting of tens of thousands of 
writings, each with its library mark, 
carefully recorded in a detailed cata- 
logue and neatly arranged on shelves. 
But what of the binding of these 
books ? 

Here we must at once distinguish 
between the two countries mentioned 
above. We begin with the populations 
living on the banks of the Euphrates 





The Beginnings of the 
Bookbinder’s Art 


| Development of the Craft Was Delayed Many 
Centuries Because of the Materials, Such 
as Clay and Papyrus, Used for Early "Books" 


+2 


By FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S. J. 


Professor of History, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


and Tigris, the old Sumerians, whose 
entire culture, including their system 
of writing, was perpetuated by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Their land 
has a rather humid climate, and the 
people found that material such as our 
paper was not durable enough. So 
they wrote on brick tablets. They 
formed these tablets of a fine sort of 
clay, imprinted the characters on them 
while the clay was still wet, and 
baked them afterwards. 


Tue clay tablets varied greatly in 
size according to the purpose they 
were to serve. Those used for books 
were about a foot long, half a foot 
wide, and half an inch thick. They 
were treated as we treat the individ- 
ual leaves of a book, and covered with 
writing on both sides. Each at the top 
repeated the title of the book and bore 
an exact indication of the place it had 
in the book, though no numerals were 
used. 

It is evident that there could be no 
sort of binding these brick tablets. All 
that was possible was to keep those 
belonging to one book carefully to- 
gether, and by some means prevent 
them from getting mixed up with such 
as belonged to another work. 


Babylonian tablets of 
clay with cuneiform 
writing, dating from 
about 2000 B.C. 
(Courtesy of R. B. 
Haselden, the Hunt- 
ington Library, and 
Pacific Bindery Talk) 










On the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris as well as in the valley of the 
Nile in Egypt there grew abundantly 
a reed called papyrus. At a very early 
date methods were invented to pro- 
duce from its stem an excellent writ- 
ing material, also known as papyrus. 
It looked much like our paper, which 
indeed took its name from it. It could 
be given a smooth surface and an ex- 
quisite whiteness. The moist climate 
in the land of Twin Rivers destroyed 
it too easily, and it was discarded for 
the imperishable brick tablet. But the 
very dry climate in the Egyptian Nile 
valley was favorable, and here papyrus 
became the ordinary writing material. 


Tue papyrus served the Egyptians 
for all kinds of writing, for business 
and private correspondence down to 
brief notes, and also for more exten- 
sive writings which were too long to 
find place on one individual sheet, such 
as we call books. This leads us to the 
papyrus book of olden times. It was 
in vogue not only in Egypt but con- 
quered nearly all the lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea. All the great 
classics of Greece and Rome, and no 
less the sacred books of Holy Scrip- 
ture were written on papyrus. 

The papyrus book, like the books of 
our own days, required many sheets. 
Were these sheets left separate, as 
were the clay tablets of the Sumeri- 
ans, or were they fastened together, 
as is the case with our books? It 
seems to me very probable that our 
method of bookbinding would have 
been invented and practiced many cen- 
turies before Christ, had it not been 
for the peculiar qualities of the papy- 
rus. The papyrus was a rather strong 
material, but unfortunately it was too 
brittle for folding. Hence another 
method was resorted to. 

The sheets, covered with writing on 
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Book carried by medieval pilgrims. This 
one, bound in soft leather fastened with a 
brass back and a ring, is a small breviary 
of Cremone, dating from the 13th century 


one side only, were pasted together 
sidewise, so as to make strips, some 
ten inches wide and twenty or more 
feet long. Imagine the several leaves 
of one typewritten composition being 
glued together sidewise—that would 
be a book such as the ancients made 
of their papyrus sheets. The strip was 
then rolled up, starting from the end 
of the composition, so that the be- 
ginning came to the outer end of the 
roll thus formed. The writing appeared 
on the inside of the scroll, running in 
parallel columns down across the 
scroll, and as deep as the scroll was 
wide. (One of our words for book, 
“volume” comes from a Latin word 
meaning “to roll.”) 


In order to facilitate the reading, 
two short sticks were provided. One 
was permanently fastened to the inner 
end of the strip, and the papyrus was 
loosely rolled around it, so as to leave 
a narrow hollow space in the center 
of the roll. This stick was called “um- 
bilicus,” the “navel” of the book. An- 
other similar stick was loose. When 
the roll was not in use, this stick was 
placed in that hollow space. 

When the book was to be read, the 
reader pulled out this stick and by a 
simple contrivance fastened it to the 
outer end of the scroll. While reading 
he unwound the scroll gradually from 
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T is probable that the art of 
bookbinding, as practiced to- 
day, would have been a more 
ancient craft than it is, had dif- 
ferent materials been chosen, 
some thousands of years ago, on 
which to record the thoughts of 
man. 

But brick tablets, the form 
which some of the early books 
took, do not suggest themselves 
as objects easy to bind, and 
papyrus was too brittle to fold. 

It was not until parchment 
came into use that the founda- 
tion was laid for our present 
methods of binding. 

In this article the author gives 
some interesting information on 
the binding of early days. 


the “navel” and rolled it on the other 
stick, always leaving a foot or more 
open before him to read the columns 
as they succeeded one another. When 
reading to an audience (and this was 
exceedingly common) he needed both 
hands to hold this book. As a further 
convenience the two sticks were 
lengthened downward, thus forming 
handles which could be easily grasped 
and held with the hands. These 
handles were called “cornua,” i. e. 
horns. 


The upper and lower edges of the 


roll were carefully clipped, smoothed 
with pumice stone, and given some 
coloring, somewhat in the way in 
which the present day bookbinder 
treats the edges of our books. A tag, 
attached either to the top of the 
“navel” or to the cord which was 
passed around the roll, indicated the 
title of the work. De-luxe editions 
often showed the end of the navel 
gilded and the two handles ornamented 
with carvings. A “mantle” of leather 
or some other stronger material, fre- 
quently beautifully colored, completed 
the make-up of the ancient papyrus 
book. 


To protect it against injury from 
insects the roll was sometimes steeped 
in cedar oil, by which, however, it lost 
some of its whiteness and became 
yellowish. Several of such rolls were 
placed together in a wooden box (the 
Egyptians used jars instead), espe- 
cially when they represented the sev- 
eral volumes of a larger work. 


Tue treatment given to the papyrus 
writings no doubt deserves to be called 
bookbinding. It certainly fulfilled the 
several purposes for which we have 
our books bound. We want the several 
physical parts of the book, such as 
sheets, etc., to be kept together in the 
order required; we want the sundry 
sections of the book to be accessible 
for reference; and we want the whole 
to be protected from injuries. All this 
was achieved in the papyrus roll. 


Yet the roll had its great draw- 
backs for practical use. Though each 


Scene in a central European bookbindery of the early |8th century, from an old print 
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passage of the rolled book could be 
found when desired, this was not pos- 
sible without going to the trouble of 
unrolling part of it. And when the 
whole book had been read “to the 
navel” (as the Romans said), it had to 
be rerolled entirely to bring the first 
part again to the outer end of the 
roll. It is no wonder that attempts 
were made to bind the papyrus sheets 
in the modern manner, and a few 
copies of papyrus writings so bound 
have really been discovered. But our 
bookbinders’ craft had to wait for 
some radical change in the produc- 
tion of books, before it was established 
in its present fashion. 

For several thousand years the 
papyrus had held sway in the book- 
producing world. But about four or 
five hundred years after Christ other 
material began to be used. Countries 
too far away from the lands where 
the papyrus grew entered the family 
of civilized nations. In Egypt itself, 
too, the output of papyrus slowly de- 
creased, and the exportation was 
greatly hampered by new political 
boundaries. And so parchment came 
to be resorted to, a writing material 
made from the skins of animals, such 
as sheep, calves, pigs, goats. 


Parcument could be made as 
serviceable for its purposes as papy- 


produced right where it was needed. 
It offered a much stronger resistance 
to the influence of the wetter climate 
in other lands. Both sides of the sheet 
could be written on. And above all, 
parchment could be folded without 
danger of breaking. With the coming 
of the parchment our method of book- 
binding triumphed. By sewing the 
folded sheets together and arranging 
them as we do now, every part of the 
writing became directly accessible. 
The parchment appeared first as 
competitor of the papyrus, but more 
and more as the sole occupant of the 
field. It was the writing material 
of the Middle Ages. The industrious 
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rus, though with more labor. It had 


its decided advantages, however. It did 
not have to be imported, but could be 





Suggestions on Purifying 
Atmosphere of Libraries 


Results of a study of the removal 
of sulphur dioxide from library air are 
described in a booklet issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Summariz- 
ing their findings, Arthur E. Kimberly 
and Adelaide L. Emley, who conducted 
the investigation, declare that an air 
washer of the conventional type using 
untreated water did not completely re- 
move sulphur dioxide from library air. 
But sulphur dioxide, they found, was 
completely eliminated by washing with 
water to which sufficient alkaline mate- 
rial had been continuously added to 
maintain the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the water within the range 
pH 8.5 to 9.0. The composition of the 
specific mixture of chemicals which is 
commercially available and which was 
found to be satisfactory in the treat- 
ment of the wash water is furnished 
by the investigators. 

The following practice is recom- 
mended for libraries: 
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“To maintain the most favorable 
storage conditions for the preserva- 
tion of paper, it is recommended that 
libraries, particularly in_ localities 
where a high degree of atmospheric 
pollution is encountered, be equipped 
with air washers; or, better, air-con- 
ditioning systems. To effect complete 
removal of sulphur dioxide from the 
air, the water in the air washer should 
be changed at least once a week and 
treated continuously with an alkaline 
solution, so that the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the wash water may 
always fall within the range pH 8.5 
to 9.0. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
should not be allowed to rise above 
PH 9.0 due to the danger of removing 
zinc from brass fittings. 

“All air returning from the storage 
spaces should be rewashed to elimin- 
ate the chance of recirculating any 
sulphur dioxide that might have leaked 
into the system. It is considered best 
to run the entire air-conditioning ap- 
paratus continuously. If these precau- 
tions for the purification of air for 
libraries are observed, it is believed 


monks of the medieval monasteries 
knew well how to prepare it, and for 
centuries they were practically the 
only ones who wrote, copied, and 
bound books. The parchment codices, 
from which our scholars reconstruct 
the history of those times, are to a 
great extent the work of these monks, 
Later the universities arose, and with 
them came a much heightened and 
more general demand for books. The 
copying and binding was largely 
taken over by seculars. Both copyists 
and binders became regular craftsmen, 
chiefly in connection with the univer- 
sities. 

In the thirteenth century paper 
came slowly into use. The appearance 


of this cheaper material still more 


increased the use and demand for 
books, and served to enhance the im- 


Ra portance of both copyists and book- 


binders. But the invention of printing, 
about the year 1450, with its rapid 
mechanical multiplication of books, 
sounded the death-knell to the copy- 
ists, while it established the bookbind- 
ing craft only the more firmly. 

From about the sixth century A.D., 
then, our form of book has dominated 


“| the field, and since then our book- 


binders have been at their benches 
and desks to put into a handy shape 
the productions of the intellects of 
mankind. And although inventions 
have made inroads into their opera- 
tions, it is more than probable that 
the honorable craft of the bookbinders 
will exist as long as the world stands. 


that the life and usefulness of the 
material stored will be considerably 
prolonged.” 

The report describes in detail the 
air-conditioning equipment used in the 
experiments, and gives details of the 
tests. 


Hamilton Bank Note Co. 
Starts Stock Form Dept. 


Hamilton Bank Note Company, 142 
Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., steel 
engravers and certificate printers, is 
adding to its bookbinding department 
some machines for use in a Stock 
Form department. Robert S. Ross 
is in charge of the stock form depart- 
ment. 

The Hamilton Bank Note Company 
is a long established firm, and next 
year will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. George A. Field is president 
of the company; A. C. Seeback is vice- 
president; and Karl Gleason is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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N. Y. Guild in Festive Mood 


{ Tide of Good Cheer Reaches New High-Water Mark 
at Annual Celebration of Plant Executives; Motion 
Pictures and Novel Entertainment on Program 


HRISTMASES may come and 
& Christmases may go, but it 

seems to be the experience of 
the Bookbinders Guild of N. Y. that 
each succeeding Christmas Party 
reaches a new high-water mark for 
enjoyment. 

This year the tide of good cheer 
seemed to exceed the former flood 
level by more than usual. It couldn’t 
have been due to Repeal alone, for 
it is whispered that Old Man Prohi- 
bition never was a guest at the Guild 
parties even in the old days. Maybe 
it was because the executives felt that 
the “New Deal” was at hand for the 
plants in which they work. And, so, 
unlike their parties of recent years, 
they weren’t so much drowning their 
business sorrows as celebrating a bet- 
ter state of mind in their business. 

The affair was held on the night of 
December 13 at the Blue Ribbon Res- 
taurant. It was a large gathering, rep- 
resentative not only of the Guilds- 
men and their friends in the trade 
but of the supply industry as well, 
for the Guild members believe in let- 
ting others share in their good times: 
It seemed as if the supply of food 
and drinkables would never end, and 
the festive board groaned under its 
heavy load. Finally, George Kuhlkin 
simply had to say, “Let’s stop eating 
and get on with the show.” 


Tue opening number again illus- 
trated Lou Utley’s ability as a movie 


producer, director, stage manager, 
etc., as well as the talents of the 
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Guildsmen as natural actors. Scenes 
of the two outings that the Guild held 
at Newburgh were shown, and Mr. Ut- 
ley certainly qualified as photographic 
artist by episodes “shot” when the 
members didn’t know they were pos- 
ing. 

There were action pictures—some of 
them violent action, too—of the Guilds- 
men drinking and not drinking, stand- 
ing, sitting, running, etc. They were 
portrayed in unguarded moments and 
guarded moments too; and generally 
feeling chipper. Likewise there were 
some historic “Before and: After” 
scenes of “Bernie at the Bat”. And 
by trick photography, the audience 
was treated to a demonstration of the 
Friedelian Feat of getting ten horse- 
shoe ringers in ten successive shots. 
Pre-legal beer overflowed throughout 
the reels, and so did the good fellow- 
ship that was evidence in every inch 
of them. Guildsmen were also treated 
by “Lou” to a motion picture version 
of “A Night In Paris” in which 
Charley Murray and George Sidney 
participated. “Herb” Klippel had of 
course provided for the entertainment 
for which Guild Christmas affairs have 
been so famous. 

An odd thing about this entertain- 
ment is that as the evening advances 
the fun increases, and even those who 
may be a bit bashful at the start get 
into the spirit of the thing and take 
part. Every member becomes an en- 
tertainer and each act wins its meed 
of applause. 

Acting in the grand manner of 


Bernie Germain, Bill Ernst was very 
much in evidence; he gave an en- 
tirely new version of “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” besides giving a 
vivid lecture on “Life in a Nudist Col- 
ony”. Otto Hugo contributed to the 
gayety of things, and Frank Fortney 
was his usual hail-fellow-well-met 
self. Lou Gold showed how the life of 
the party should conduct himself, 
while Jack Kincaid gave marvelous 
renditions of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” and “Sweet Rosie O’Grady.” 


We've almost forgotten just what 
everybody did do. We do remember 
that Friend Gayton sat on the piano 
and we recollect Joralemon telling of 
his horsemanship amid the sylvan Mi- 
lieu of Millburn. And we can remem- 
ber Jim Hayes with a derby, a la 
Ben Welsh. And oh! yes, Ed Kelly 
didn’t take a single drink. George 
Kuhlkin emphasized the truism that 
position is everything in life. 


Bill Thurman laughed long and 
heartily. Jim Little passed comments 
in his inimitable “sotto voice”. Bill 
Lovell had as “swell” a time as he had 
ever had at any Guild gathering. Louis 
Satenstein—the soul of hospitality— 
occupied his time passing around the 
beer and what a load it was: and 
everybody had about the swellest time 
that could be imagined. And I almost 
forgot to mention that there was a 
night-club review with professional 
cabaret singing and dancing and a so- 
called ballet under Sue Higgins. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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HERE is no ‘Jack-of-all-trades'’ car. 
Both 
must be selected with the particular job in 
mind. And each job is likely to be just a 


little different from the last one. 


And the same is true with leaf. 


Take the question of book cloths. The 
cloth manufacturers are constantly improv- 
ing their products, but their methods of 
manufacturing differ. They may be of 
equally high quality, but they are made 
Therefore the 


same leaf won't always work with like re- 


from different formulae. 


ults even on the same grade of book cloth. 
Unless the stamper spends most of his time 


in a laboratory, he cannot be ‘expected to 


me 


know, without experiment, just the right 
leaf to use on the new cloth which comes 
to him. And experimentation is a costly 


process. 


BRIGHTEN LEAF, realizing that it is 
unfair to the stamper, to the book manu- 
facturer, and to the publisher, to have to 
rely on the “trial and error'’ method to 
reach a solution, has a staff of technical 
experts constantly working on the prob- 
lem of ''what is the appropriate leaf for 
this particular cloth?" Their findings are 
always. available to book aadniteatinnes to 


enable them to avoid costly guesswork. 


C RIFFIN-C AMPBELL-t4 ayes- WALSH, | NC. 
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“Now that the code is signed, Mr. Snoothers, do you think you could see a few of these customers?" 


Cost Knowledge Made Compulsory 
By National Recovery Act 


{ Even the Careless Business Man Must Now Run His 
Bindery Under Methods Which Eliminate Guesswork; 
Fourteen Requirements of an Efficient Cost System 


UR new governmental policy 
() of controlled economy forces 

the keeping of better and more 
complete records in every office and 
plant. It will not be a matter of choice 
with any firm—it will be necessity. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
with regulation of production, mini- 
mum wages, uniform prices, codes of 
practice, centers around cost control 
and uniform accounting. 

It is very evident that accounting 
records must be maintained in such a 
way as to readily furnish the required 
information. Hence it would be ad- 
visable to have the books reflect cor- 
rect operating costs to this extent, 
while keeping the installation expense 
as low as possible. 

In the small shop where capital is 
limited, it is doubly important to have 
reliable costs whe. submitting esti- 
mates on a job. Several costly mis- 
takes may seriously affect the credit 
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By ALBERT FLOWER 


standing of the concern and, if re- 
peated, may lead to bankruptcy. 

The larger shop, although in a bet- 
ter position to absorb losses tempo- 
rarily, cannot hope to survive indef- 
initely where competition is keen and 
the margin of profit small, unless ac- 
curate costs are available. 

Cut-throat competition has proved 
ruinous to many lines of industry and 
especially so to those manufacturers 
who do not know on what basis they 
are competing. 


W HAT are the requirements of an 
efficient Cost System ? 

1. A cost system must furnish the 
records of all materials, whether direct 
or indirect, that have been bought. 
It must show how much material has 


been used in each job that passes 
through the plant, and the value of 
the indirect materials used during a 
given period. 

2. It must separate the direct and 
indirect time, and show how much of 
each applies to every department. 

3. It must show to which job or 
department each dollar of money has 
been charged. 

4. It must give a complete detailed 
record of every job handled. 

5. It should reveal the individual 
capacity of men and of machines, and 
should provide a ready comparison 
between periods. 

6. It should show the location in 
the plant of each job while it is in 
process, how much work has been 
done thereon, and all expense that 
has been incurred. 

7. It should furnish the data that 
will show where the costs may pos- 
sibly be reduced, either by eliminating 
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NE beneficial effect of the 

National Recovery Act is 
to make every man in business 
know more about his enterprise. 
Instead of telling a bookbinder 
that he should know his costs, 
the Government, by giving its 
support to enforcement of the 
Code of Fair Competition, says 
that he must know them. 

As a result, guesswork in 
pricing a job will be eliminated. 
And the beneficiaries will be 
not only the bookbinder, who, 





unnecessary expenses or by increasing 
the production. 

8. It should demonstrate when old 
machinery should be replaced by new 
and improved machinery, because it 
should show the productive capacity 
per hour for the various machines. 

9. It should point the way to a 
reduction in the nonproductive time. 

10. It should show what depart- 
ments are producing profitably and 
which are being conducted at a loss. 

11. It must provide an absolutely 
accurate basis for the establishment 
of selling prices. 

12. It must show whether each job 


in spite of scientific manage- 
ment has been injured by unfair 
competition, but the careless 
proprietor who, in the past, has 
arrived at his price by the hit- 
or-miss method. 


In this article, based upon an 
address delivered before the 
New England Bookbinders Guild, 
the author, a well known cost 
accountant, lists some of the 
basic requirements for an effi- 
cient cost system. 








was done at a profit or a loss. 

13. It must be practical and work- 
able, its facts and data accurate and 
comprehensive. 


14. While furnishing the foregoing 
information, it must not be so compli- 
cated that the accounting department 
will be overburdened with unneces- 
sary detail. 


No system, however perfect in 
theory, can succeed in producing the 
desired results, unless the proprietor 
impresses upon the employee the 
necessity of strict co-operation. The 
daily time ticket and the distribution 
of the workmen’s time form the most 





Association Protests Against 
Restrictions in Disposal 
of Waste Paper, Etc. 


Protests have been registered at 
Washington, D. C., against reported 
efforts of trade associations of dealers 
engaged in buying and selling scrap 
metals, waste paper, etc., to have their 
code of fair competition apply to pro- 
ducers of waste materials such as 
bookbinders, printers, etc. 

The protest, which has been raised 
by the National Association of Waste 
Material Producers, incorporated un- 
der Illinois laws, is against any lim- 
itation being placed on the freedom of 
such producers in disposing of their 
waste products. The association points 
out that while it does not question 
the right of dealers to formulate any 
code which may obtain the approval 
of the President, they should not be 
permitted to speak for the producers. 

Representatives of the Graphic Arts 
industries who are on the Board of 
Directors of the National Association 
of Waste Material Producers include 
the following; Harry M. Brostoff, at- 
torney for the Master Printers Fed- 
eration, Chicago; Edwin Lennox, pres- 
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ident American Colortype Co., Chica- 
go; Adam Moses, W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., Chicago; C. C. Whinery, R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons, Co., Chicago; M. 
R. Whinery, president Cupples En- 
velope Co., New York. 


Longmans Green & Company 
Moves New York Offices 


Longmans, Green & Company are 
moving their offices the first of this 
month from 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, to 114 Fifth Avenue 
where the Oxford University Press is 
located. The two firms plan to cooper- 
ate on certain basic services, such as 
common warehouse and shipping fa- 
cilities, selling in the Trade Depart- 
ment, common staff for billing. This 
will be the only connection between 
the two firms, which will remain 
separate as before. 

Edward §S. Mills, president of Long- 
mans, Green & Company’s American 
company, has long been interested 
in cooperation among publishers in 
essential services and has had ar- 
rangements with Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Coward McCann, Inc., and Sheed 
& Ward. 


important item in the cost system, 
and every minute of the employees’ 
daily work should be fully accounted 
for. 

Many workmen labor under the 
false impression that a daily time 
ticket is installed as a check on them. 
If it should be necessary to do a job 
over for a customer, and the workman 
feels that he will be criticized when 
the time for this work appears on 
his time ticket, he may conceal it by 
charging it to some other account. 

It should be understood that a 
workman who does not record his 
time rightly is in the same class as 
the clerk in a store who undercharges 
or overcharges a customer. In the one 
case he cheats his employer and in 
the other he is cheating the customer. 

However, if an efficient cost system 
is installed, and its requirements con- 
scientiously and rigorously followed 
out, the results obtained will fully 
justify the expense; and the proprie- 
tor will undoubtedly wonder how he 
formerly managed to do business 
without it. 

When applying to his banker for 
credit, the latter will certainly give 
more consideration to the proprietor 
who can show that his operating costs 
are accurate than to the owner who 
has no reliable basis for the figures 
he submits for his banker’s approval. 


Illustration courtesy Anchor Cap & Closure 
Corporation, L. I. City, N. Y 


Franklin Bindery Moves 

Franklin Bindery, Inc., formerly lo- 
cated at 200 Hudson Street, New 
York, has moved uptown to the build- 
ing at 305 East 45th Street and has 
changed its name to Franklin Printers 
Service, Inc. The company, which was 
established about ten years ago, does 
commercial and pamphlet binding. I. 
Grabowitsky is president of the firm. 


Crombie & Lamothe, Inc., 
Lease New Quarters 

Crombie & Lamothe, Inc., bookbind- 
ers, formerly of 60 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have leased new quarters 
in the United Publishers Building, 
229 West 39th Street, New York. 
Robert J. Crombie is proprietor of 
the firm, which was established in 1902. 


Takes Over Hennigan Company 

The J. D. Hennigan Company, 551 
Fulton Street, Chicago, dealers in 
printers’ and bookbinders’ equipment, 
has been taken over by A. Ralph 
Quaintance, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. M. S. Hen- 
nigan, who was president, has retired 
from the firm. 
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of Genuine Keratol, — colorful, and not at all 
WASHABLE 


expensive! 


for attractive appearance and out- 
standing value... bind in Keratol 


“The mark of leadership for 35 years” 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


310 KERATOL STREET 
NEWARE, NEW JERSEY 
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Trade Binders Find Solution for 
Baffling Credit Problems 


§ Philadelphia Firms Announce New Policy Which Is 
Fair Both to Themselves and to Their Custom- 
ers; to End ''Pay When You Want To" Practice 


NE of the most baffling prob- 
() lems in the bookbinding indus- 

try and in every other line of 
business during the past few years 
has been that of credits. Even ac- 
counts which in the past had paid 
promptly have become somewhat care- 
less in making their settlements. Or 
perhaps not so much careless, as just 
pinched. And if their binder was wil- 
ling to be a good fellow and hold the 
bag, they took advantage of his gen- 
erosity and let him do it. 

One local binder’s association believes 
that the day of “pay when it pleases 
you” is past. The Trade Binders 
Credit Group of Philadelphia has been 
organized to protect its members from 
unsatisfactory credit practices. There 
is nothing hard-boiled about the 
Group’s attitude. Accounts are made 
payable within 30 days after date of 
invoice, but the account does not be- 
come actually delinquent until the 21st 
day of the third month following date 
of billing. Then credit is shut off and 
the customer put on C.O.D. basis. 

The Group is showing full considera- 
tion for those customers who are al- 
ready delinquent by permitting them 
to arrange terms of settlement over 
a fair period of time. 

In the opinion of members of the 
group, the new credit system will meet 
with the hearty approval of those 
printers and other customers who have 
always paid their bills promptly. A 
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loose credit system, it is pointed out, 
amounts virtually to financing com- 
panies which are not deserving of help 
at the expense of reputable, estab- 
lished firms. The letter sent by mem- 
bers of the Trade Binders Credit Group 
to the customers of trade binderies 
reads as follows: 

“You may be one of the many Print- 
ers, Publishers, etc., that have com- 
plained about credit abuses through- 
out the Graphic Arts Industry. That 
unsound and unsatisfactory practices 
with respect to the granting of credit 
exist, is known to most of you. 

“To stabilize credit conditions and 
put all our customers on an equal 
basis that is fair and reasonable to 
both—Customer and Trade Binder— 
we are forced to announce the follow- 
ing: 

“1—Terms of sale: All bills are due 
30 days after date of invoice. Any 
claim must be filed ten days after the 
date of delivery. 

“2—-Accounts not paid by the 21st 
day of the third month following date 
of billing become delinquent and the 
usual credit accommodations shall be 
withdrawn until the delinquency shall 
be removed by payment in cash. Ex- 
amples of delinquency:—Services or 
merchandise billed during the month 
of September , if not paid by the 21st 
day of December shal] be regarded as 
delinquent. 

“3—A confidential system of report- 


ing delinquent accounts of customers 
to the members of this group shall be 
maintained. 

“4--Accounts that are delinquent 
shall be required to pay interest. 

“5—TO HELP CUSTOMERS:—In 
any particular instance we are pre- 
pared to and will, in appropriate cases, 
between this date and December 21st, 
arrange terms of settlement of ac- 
counts that are owing for more than 
ninety days so that such amounts 
due may be reduced gradually and 
systematically. The nature and extent 
of such settlement, and the cases 
where such an arrangement is war- 
ranted, shall be within our sole dis- 
cretion and judgment. 

“6—Funded accounts become delin- 
quent when the arrangements of liq- 
uidation are not fully carried out. 

“Co-operation seems to be law of 
the land. Customers and Binders by 
their efforts can now restore a stable 
credit condition that will help the 
Graphic Arts Industry to go forward.” 

The following firms make up the 
Group: 

Arnold Bindery Co., Bless Bindery 
Co., Commercial Bindery, Excelsior 
Bindery, Fisher Bindery, The Hartman 
Company, Daniel Kee & Co., Keystone 
Binding Co.,Michel-Cloeren, Inc., Nov- 
elty Bookbinding Co., Inc., Penn Book- 
binding Co., The Philadelphia Bindery, 
The Service Company, William R. 
Shaw, Superior Bookbinding Co. 
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N ANTHOLOGY OF ELIZABETHAN 
A DEDICATIONS &  PREFACES, 
edited by Clara L. Gebert. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Printed by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt.; bound by Frank J. 
Howard Co., Baltimore, Md. A book 
that commands respect for its brave 
compromise with period style. “An 
attempt has been made”, writes Ruth 
D. Keener, the designer, “to imitate 
the old books of the period in shape 
[644x8%4], binding [heavy white vel- 
lum paper, flexible, spine title stamped 
in genuine gold leaf on a bright blue 
foil panel, with four horizontal ridges], 
and typography”, which was wisely 
kept uniform throughout. Many of 
the prefaces are in italics as in the 
originals, and various wide old-style 
borders appear above. The fine laid 
stock, with deckle front edge, is in 
the proper spirit. Granjon 12/14 is 
the text type; Garamond is used for 
titles, which follow the original ar- 
rangements closely, and for the fla- 
vorful title-page, faced by a gravure 
frontispiece. 


AN ELEPHANT UP A TREE, by Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon. 


Simon and Schuster. Printed by 
Mortimer and Walling; bound by H. 
Wolff, N. Y. Without Andor Braun’s 
restraining hand, the informality of 
the format, induced by the child-like 
if expressive drawings of the author, 
might have become simple careless- 
ness. On the right-hand pages are 
line drawings, kept above center, and 
carefully balanced by facing text in 
widely leaded 12pt. Bodoni Book, 
beginning with a large italic stick-up 
initial well indented. Two drawings 
of the flood comprise the end papers. 
Title-page consists of facsimile typing 
with longhand notations, and four- 
colored border and drawing. A four- 
color label adorns the green buckram 
cover, and Van Loon’s sketchy letter- 
ing is stamped on the backbone in 
imitation gold leaf. 


CHARLES I, KING OF ENGLAND, by 
Hilaire Belloc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Manufactured 
by Quinn & Boden Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Edward Stratton Holloway has de- 
signed an impressive royal 8vo with 
excellent artistic continuity. The row 
of little oblongs used as border and 
rules on the cover (illustrated on 
page 45) is repeated as a border on 
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the two-color title page, and as a top 
rule on other division pages. Cloister 
black is used in red (matching cloth 
and top stain) on the title page, and 
also for all half-titles. Running heads 
and other titles are in hairspaced 
italic caps. Text is set in Janson lino. 
12pt. in a large type page (25x44 
picas), with good margins. The blue 
caption for the 4-color frontispiece 
is unusual; those for the 17 sepia 
doubletone illustrations are more con- 
ventional. 


FLUSH OF WIMPOLE STREET AND 
BROADWAY, by Flora Merrill. 


Robert M. McBride & Company. 
Manufactured by Haddon Craftsmen, 
Inc., Camden, N. J. Among informal 
books this royal 8vo is distinctive, and 
one presenting a problem that D. F. 
Bradley has solved ingeniously. “The 
frontispiece”, he ‘says, “was made in 
halftone from a photograph, instead 
of using a line-cut of a drawing. .. 
in order to show that this book is 
about a live dog”. In all other respects 
the book is a consistent piece of work. 
The volume consists of the present- 
day text plus letters of the 1840s. 
The latter are set in mortises of bleed 
line illustrations, printed in dark 
brown ink on the inside spread of 
one-fold inserts placed before each 
chapter. Longhand, cursive, and italics 
are used in every possible place, even 
for the first line of each chapter, and 
folios are enclosed in floral decora- 
tions. The india end-papers are printed 
in brown ink with several doggy 
drawings; more appear on the paper 
sides in conjunction with red vellum 
backbone and title printed in red ink. 


NOTES ON A_ CELLAR-BOOK, by 
George Saintsbury. 
The Macmillan Company. Manu- 


factured by The Stratford Press- 
American Book Bindery, N._ Y.. 
Friendly, but not insistently jovial, 
the 8vo. format invites the con- 
noisseur of books as of wines, as its 
author was of both. Beyond the 
tricky cover (reproduced on page 45), 
with its steps leading down into the 
cellar on both front and back, the 
most delightful touch is the motto, 
“Trinc!” in a cursive face on the title 
page, an oasis in a desert of white 
space. Here the publisher’s name is 
a bit too heavy, but the text type is 
no lightface either, being 11 pt. 
Baskerville, leaded 2 points for clar- 











ity. Running heads are pleasing in 
italics,—otherwise the volume has an 
indefinable charm that might spring 
in part from an unusual size of type 
page (20 x 33% picas). Top is 
stained red to match the back cloth. 


SARAH BERNHARDT, DIVINE ECCEN- 
TRIC, by G. G. Keller. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. Man- 
ufactured at the Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass. The restrained use 
of color plays a part in this 8vo bio- 
graphy. The green of cloth and top- 
stain are not disturbed by the delicate 
gray and black cover stamping (re- 
produced on page 45) ; complementing 
it are the coral laid-finish end-papers 
and the red-brown ink of 13 halftone 
plates. Garamond is used uniformly 
for both display and text (12 pt.), its 
heaviness relieved by a wavy foliate 
rule on a rather full title-page and 
on chapter openings. The rule appears 
just at the top of the latter, under it 
the Roman numeral within a pair of 
wavy dashes; and the first line, well 
indented, is set in caps and small 
caps, the same as the letterspaced 
running heads. J. P. Seidel’s design 
proves that the usual over-size bio- 
graphy format would not have been in 
order for the present subject. 


STEEL TRAILS, by Martin D. Stevers. 

Minton, Balch & Co. Printed at Van 
Rees Press; bound at Van Rees Bind- 
ery, N. Y. Hard and cold as train- 
tracks is Werner Helmer’s royal 8vo 
format. He carries out the idea with 
sets of rules and a sans-serif face on 
both the title pages and on the black 
vellum cover, where the type is stamp- 
ed in imitation gold roll leaf and the 
rules in red ink (matched by top 
stain). (Why not sans-serif for pub- 
lisher’s imprint, too?) More rules or- 
nament the chapter heads, and each 
chapter starts with a three-line initial. 
Monotony is further relieved by fre- 
quent 2-line initals within the text. 
There are numerous well-arranged 
halftone plates, but all just a line 
shorter than the type page. Line 
drawings in the text, with their leg- 
ends, are confined in a rule border. 
Mr. Helmer has happily refrained 
from using too heavy a text type, and 
the Baskerville 11/18 is readable with- 
in its equal margins. 


THE BooK OF TALBOT, by Violet Clif- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Printed in offset from English sheets 
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Even "that schoolgirl complexion" 
has to be primed. Of course, wo- 
men call it a foundation cream or a 
powder base . . . but it's just an- 
other name for a priming coat. 
And this foundation cream, or 
powder base, or whatever they 
choose to call it, does just what any 
good priming coat does. It fills the 
pores and smooths the surface (for even the “skin 
you love to touch" has tiny irregularities often invisi- 
ble to the eve} and it absorbs oil and moisture ex- 
uded by the skin which would surely cake milady's 
powder and destroy the silky texture of her radiant 
complexion. 

Even more necessary is the use of a priming coat 
in gold embossing. Porous, coarse-grained leathers 
. . « Oily imitation leathers . . . rough fabrics .. . all 
demand adequate priming to make the finished job 
a worthy and lasting example of your craftsmanship. 

Priming has long been recognized by master book- 
binders as highly desirable, but no practical method 
of priming was known. It remained for 
the research department of M. Swift & 
Sons, working over a period of years, 
to develop the first practical method 
of priming sized embossing gold. 

A special pigment was created which 
filled pores, smoothed surfaces, and ab- 
sorbed oil and other exuded impurities. 
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This special pigment was applied to standard Swift 
Sized Embossing Gold Leaf . . . the same Swift Gold 
that today supplies more than one-half of the entire 
country's requirements (and what volumes that single 
fact speaks for Swift quality, service and price). 

Now you can buy this same Swift Gold ... the gold 
that is ‘Always Heavier" . . . PLUS a Pigment-Prim- 
ing coat that makes embossing worries vanish like 
magic. It is called Swift's Pigment-Primed Embos- 
sing Gold Leaf and bookbinders everywhere tell us 
that it is the easiest to apply, the most brilliant 
and the most economical embossing gold leaf they 
have ever used. It works marvelously on any sur- 
face. It insures the absolute permanence of every 
job. It is the answer to every embossing problem. 

Swift's Pigment-Primed Embossing Gold Leaf has 
taken the industry by storm. 

And, best of all, Swift's Pigment-Primed Embos- 
sing Gold Leaf costs no more . . - probably less than 
any other embossing gold you may be using. Specify 
Swift's Pigment-Primed Embossing Gold Leaf on 
your next order, or write for a free testing sample. 


M. SWIFT & SONS 


10 LOVE LANE * HARTFORD, CONN. 





by the Polygraphic Company of Amer- 
ica, N. Y.; bound by Quinn & Boden 
Co., Rahway, N. J. A large 8vo bio- 
graphy with many odd quirks in its 
make-up: A row of three stars ap- 
pears under half-title, dedication, 
“Contents,” and book- and chapter- 
titles. Each page has its own running 
head in bold italics. First line of 
chapters is set in small caps, and con- 
cluding sentences of each are set in 
the shape of a triangle! (Now who 
says the British are conservative?) 
The 4 map inserts are printed so that 
when unfolded the printed portion is 
visible even if the book is closed. 
Single quotes are used for spoken 
words; thoughts and quotations are in 
double quotes. Note references are 
full-size numerals in parentheses. The 
American publishers have seen fit to 
supply a plain binding of black vel- 
lum, with spine stamped neatly in im- 
itation gold roll leaf, and yellow top 
stain. 


THE JOURNEY OF THE FLAME, by 
Fierro Blanco. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. Manu- 
factured by The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The deep black natural- 
finish cloth cover is a fine background 
for the dozen horizontal rules stamped 
across top and bottom of spine and 
front in bronze foil, almost matched 
by the dull brown ink of the map 
end-papers. The typography of the 
title, in roman caps and italic upper- 
and-lower case, is the same for the 
cover as for the running heads, which 
are flanked by bold ornaments. The 
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title-page is amusingly set in the 
wordy 18th-Century manner, and faced 
by a large illustration in wood-cut 
style. Another cut fills the top half of 
the first text page, and a third graces 
the last page. Even folios, by being 
indented 3 ems, are employed to give 
another individual touch. (We repro- 
duced the cover of the Literary Guild 
edition last month.) 


THE NAKED MOUNTAIN, by Eliza- 
beth Knowlton. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Printed by 
Van Rees Press; bound at Van Rees 
Bindery, N. Y. Without too much re- 
lation to the context, this is an at- 
tractive royal 8vo. The black buckram 
cover — with a blind border, spine 
stamping in imitation gold flat leaf, 
and tan top stain—is not quite as for- 
bidding as the Himalayas, but just as 
dignified. Baskerville 12/14 in a 25 x 
43-pica page with generous margins, 
ample white space on a good title 
page, and a 3-line outline initial for 
chapter openings, preserve a snowy 
atmosphere that is relieved by the 
arrowy rule placed below all the run- 
ning heads. George Irving and Lynn 
Carrick are responsible, respectively, 
for inside format and cover design. 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS, by Rose 
H. Heaton. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Printed 
by offset by National Process Co.; 
bound at American Book Bindery, 
Inc., N. Y. A novelty print cloth with 
an all-over Christmasy pattern in red 
and green and bearing labels printed 
in red ink introduces the reader to a 


little crown 8vo executed in true holi- 
day spirit. This is achieved chiefly 
through the 24 pt. Civilite used for 
titles on nearly every page. There are 
numerous illustrations, and sufficient 
white space to balance them. The 10 
pt. Oldstyle No. 1 is used effectively 
for prose and poetry. There are so 
many subtitles that additional run- 
ning heads were wisely omitted. End- 
papers and edges are uncolored, but 
then one can’t have everything. 


THE TRAVELS OF Marco POLO 
(Marsden translation). 


Published and Printed by The Print- 
ing House of Leo Hart, Rochester, 
N. Y.; bound by Van Rees Book Bind- 
ery, N. Y. The publishers trust that 
we will “welcome the idea of trade 
editions with all the virtues and none 
of the faults of limited editions.” We 
would, but where is one to be found? 
This 8vo, indeed, comes close to it, 
having received the lavish ministra- 
tions of W. A. Dwiggins in design 
and decoration; and Will Ransom has 
seen it through the mechanical stages. 
An ornate cover, with brown top-stain 
to match the sides, is justified by 
the exotic contents (it is reproduced 
on page 45). Each of the four parts 
begins on a double-page spread in five 
odd colors, with titles and first half- 
dozen lines in two sizes of capitals, 
set flush to border without hyphena- 
tion. Text type (set solid in 12 pt. 
Monotype Polyphilus and Blado, 18x 
32 picas) is crowded to the top and 
inside, and running heads appear 
only on right-hand pages (see illustra- 
tion on page 16). Footnotes and chap- 
ter titles in 12 pt. Garamond Mono. 
italic are both placed in the outside 
margin, nor did Mr. Dwiggins seem to 
mind their sometimes overflowing into 
the lower margins as well. His 65 ex- 
cellent line drawings appear either 
in the margin or within the type page 
proper. Title page type, in black and 
red, is likewise pushed to the left, 
with a shield ornament in the outer 
margin. The book will have—and ob- 
viously deserves — many admirers; 
others may find some of its typo- 
graphical eccentricities arbitrary. 


Bruce Rogers Combines 
Business and Pleasure 

During his trip to Europe, from 
where he recently returned, Bruce 
Rogers had the opportunity to com- 
bine business with pleasure. Besides 
printing a new book for the Grolier 
Club, he went over to the South of 
France and into Italy, where he visited 
Ezra Pound, our expatriate poet. Mr. 
Rogers made his trip on the Vieking, 
one of the famous fleet of Finnish 
sailing ships. 
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The Cloth of Distinction 


Bancroft’s is an old name in the book 


















cloth field, recognized for more than 
forty years as a mark of fine quality and 
fair value. It is always our purpose to 
meet the requirements of the publish- 
ing and binding field with ever increas- 
ing efficiency. That we have succeeded 
is evident from the steadily widening 
list of books of every type which are 
being bound in Bancroft’s. At this open- 
ing of a new year, we express our appre- 
ciation of this support and renew our 
promise of service, always fully worthy 


of the fine products we represent. 








Selling Agents 
Albert D. Smith & Co. 290 Broadway, New York 


United States Shade Cloth Co. 40 South Clinton St., Chicago 
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Service 


CCORDING to our 
eral of the world’s famous military 
figures were called from the plough to 
enter the service of their country. Un- 
less we’re mistaken, Ulysses S. Grant 
was one of these. The changed condi- 


histories sev- 


tions brought about by the “New 
Deal” probably aren’t comparable to 
war, but they are hectic days, and 


have called for the sacrifice of many 
leaders in the various industries to 
take valuable hours from their work 
and to spend them in the service of 
their industry. 

Which brings us to the subject of 
this item. A year ago Daniel Cunning- 
ham, head of the paper ruling produc- 
tion department of The Charles A. 
Stratton Company, 22 Reade Street, 
New York had never held an associa- 
tion office. He always believed in the 
value of associations, but he left the 
office-holding to others. Today, he is 
president of the Paper Rulers League 
of New York and vice-president of the 
recently organized Trade Binding and 
Paper Rulers Institute. And he is mak- 
ing a mighty efficient executive, as the 
growth of these two associations is 
proving, and as is attested to by the 
beautiful gold watch which he received 
from appreciative fellow-members of 
the League at their Christmas party 
last month. 

Dan—as he’s known to his friends, 
and everybody who knows him is his 
friend—has been in the paper ruling 
business for twenty-five years. To look 
at him you wouldn’t think he was old 
enough to have that experience, but 
the records show it. 

He started with his brother, Ed- 
ward, now with the Modern Bookbind- 
ing Company, when Edward came to 
New York from Providence, Edward’s 
experience in the paper ruling busi- 
ness covers almost half a century. In 
1916, Daniel went to work with the 
Stratton Company, and he’s been with 
them ever since. Dan has seen a lot 
of changes in the paper ruling busi- 
ness, and he’s wide-awake enough to 
keep in touch with the trends. 

Although there haven’t been revolu- 
tionary changes in-the equipment of 
the paper ruler, improved .pens and 
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better inks have greatly increased pro- 
duction. There has been, too, 
progress in the matter 
ination, but not enough, he thinks. He 


some 
of cost determ- 


believes, however, that the Code of 
Fair Competition, making accurate 
cost determination compulsory, will be 
one of the greatest boons the industry 
could ask for. 

Mr. Cunningham is a firm advocate 
of scientific management. He coopera- 
ted with other members of the firm 
in a recent reorganization of the plant 
layout, which eliminated all waste, 
scrapped all unnecessary machines, and 
actually improved production. In the 
Stratton plant there’s no conflict of 
authority. Every executive has his def- 
inite department, so there’s no work- 
ing at cross-purposes. There is, how- 
ever, splendid coordination of the var- 
ious departments. In addition to paper 
ruling, the company does blank book 
and loose leaf manufacturing and some 
of the ponderous ledgers it manu- 
factures for large concerns contain 
enough materials to make a fair sized 
edition of smaller books. 


More Catalogs 


} OOKBINDERS who do eatalog 
work are likely to find the com- 
ing year one of the most profitable 





Daniel Cunningham 


. the code will be one of the greatest 
boons the industry could ask for" 
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they have experienced in a long while. 
One of the predictions which are being 
made by leaders in industrial adver- 
tising with reference to 1934 activities 
is that this year will be unusually 
important from the standpoint of the 
development of new catalogs. 

The reason for more catalogs is 
obvious. With the certainty of greater 
industrial sales, manufacturers are 
feeling the need of placing up-to-date 
information in the hands of their cus- 
tomers and prospects. Many companies 
have been following a policy of re- 
trenchment during the past few years 
in advertising, but realize that if they 
are to keep pace with other firms 
they must tell their story. Many of 
these manufacturers, during the de- 
pression period, have been redesigning 
their lines and adding new products, 
so they have a new story to tell, and 
the catalog seems one of the effective 
ways. 

According to Class & Industrial 
Marketing, which has made a survey 
of the situation, “advertising man- 
agers have been laying out more com- 
plete industrial campaigns for 1934, 
most of them feeling that with the 
sales situation so greatly improved, 
their managements will be in a posi- 
tion to okay advertising campaigns 
somewhat nearer normal than for sev- 
eral years. And new catalogs are an 
important part of these campaigns, 
since they will represent something 
new and interesting to feature in the 
advertising.” 


Cheer 
ee rES of good cheer for the 
new year have been sent by 
ARTHUR E. BARTER, president of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, and by 
DONALD C. BROCK, president of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America, 
to their members. 

Among the benefits to be expected 
from the Code of Fair Competition, 
Mr. Barter lists the following: 

Fair Competition. 

The elimination of 
cost. 

Fair. wages to employees. 

A fair selling scale which will not 
work undue hardship upon the cus- 


selling below 
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General Foods Cook Book, Published in 1932 General Foods Baking Book, Published in 1933 


250,000 bound inPER{T|ATEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

Pe Last year, General Foods bound their Cook Book in Permatex. This year, 
they again chose Permatex for binding the first 250,000 copies of their new 
book on baking. The Permatex Print is their own exclusive design. The band 
material is Corvus quality Permatex stamped with Peerless Pyroxylin Ink. The 
finished binding is as distinctive as it is durable. 


we PEERLESS 


say ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 


ERANCH OFFICES: 552 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. — 608 So. Dearborn Si., Chicago, Ill.— Audrey House, Ely Place, London, Eng. 
'STRIBJTORS: Independent Printers Supply Co., Inc., 340 East 3rd £t., Los Angeles, Calif. — Norman F. Hall Co., 167 First St., San Fransisco 
Calif. — Advance Sales, Inc., 1913 Washington Avenue, St. Lou's, Mo. — Wilson-Munroe Co., Lid., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto 2, Canada 
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tomer, yet will yield a reasonable 
profit. 


A spirit of co-operation which can- 
not result otherwise than to bind up 
the industry. 


“It is my belief,” Mr. Barter added, 
“that the recovery in the book manu- 
facturing business will show, during 
1934, a definite improvement over 
1933, and that while the degree of im- 
provement is dependent upon condi- 
tions beyond our control, it is bound 
to be steady. I ask you to share in 
the spirit of confidence, as it is only 
through composite optimism and co- 
operation that the improvements we 
have inaugurated can attain fruition.” 


Mr. Brock in his message declared 
that the possibilities of fulfilling the 
wishes for prosperity which are in 
everyone’s mind “do not seem so re- 
mote when considered in the light of 
recent developments. The National 
Recovery Administration has pointed 
the way and named as the price of 
success—‘Co-operative Effort.’ Those 
members who have labored so might- 
ily during the past five months on the 
building of the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for our industry, know what co- 
operation means. If the same amount 
of co-operation is contributed by 
everyone in the industry, there is little 
doubt of the amount of success that 
will follow for all.” 


Greetings 


NE of the most novel Christmas 
cards sent out this year was one 
issued by O. H. CHENEY, administra- 
tor for the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. Instead of the conventional 
holiday greetings it reads, in a fac- 
simile of his of own handwriting: 
“Code of Fair Competition and 
Good Will to Men. Clause 1 (herein- 
after termed ‘Santa Claus’)—Effec- 
tive as of January Ist, 1934, any 
event contrary to your health, wealth 
and happiness shall be deemed unfair 
and a violation of the code.” 


Micro 
(minia- 
ture-book collectors to you) are 
sometimes criticized for wasting time 
with books too small to read, but 
James D. Henderson in The American 
Book Collector, under the title “A 
Lilliputian Library,” makes me wish 
I were a Lilliputian myself. He speaks 
of the “Lincoln Speeches,” much small- 
er than a postage stamp, that the 
Kingsport Press training division pro- 
duced, and the tiny volume of Coolidge 
speeches from the same source. I 
learn that “miniature” size ranges 
from 4 inches high to 2 by 1% inches 
—or smaller if you can make it; and 
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"The micro-bibliophile is not necessarily 
depraved" 


Mr. Henderson proves his point that 
the micro-bibilophile is not necessarily 
depraved. 

The French Press of Sedan got out 
a tiny Latin Horace as early as 1627. 
La Vachez in 1790 bound a miniature 
book in satin and it brought 23,000 
francs. Sir Edward Sullivan collected 
miniatures. The smallest, 4 of an inch 
square, Mr. Henderson has in his own 
collection. David Bryce & Sons, Glas- 
gow, published a Testament 34 by % 
inch weighing 26 grains—520 pages! 
Walter de la Mere was a micro biblio- 
phile; President Roosevelt has many 
miniatures, including the Kingsport 
Lincoln; and Queen Mary of England 
has a tiny library in her Queen’s Doll 
House. : 

But to get down to the minimum 
on this intriguing subject, Mr. Hen- 
derson says that Wilbur Macey Stone 
back in 1928 told of a Babylonian tab- 
let only #8 of an inch high and 1? of 
an inch thick. 


Proportions 


¢¢]N the books of the best printers 

of our day, as well as in the 
best of the fifteenth century,” writes 
Alfred W. Pollard, author of “Fine 
Books,” and formerly Keeper of Rare 
Books at the British Museum, “from 
65 to 72 per cent. of the height of 
the page is devoted to the text, from 
28 per cent. to 35 per cent. being re- 
served for the upper and lower mar- 
gins, of which at least two-thirds is 
for the lower and not more than one- 
third for the upper. 

“As compared with the height of a 
page of type the breadth is usually 
in the proportion of about 45 to 70 
(a trifle more in a quarto), and here 
again the outer margin is at least 
twice as great as the inner. 

“Thus in a book with a page meas- 
uring 10 x 7% inches, the type page 
should measure about 7 x 4% inches 
with a lower margin of about 2 inches, 
an upper of 1 inch, an outer of 1% 
inches, and an inner of % of an inch.” 





Training 


OOK manufacturers who are inter- 

ested in the development of young 
workers in their employ into skilled 
craftsmen find some ideas of practical 
value in the method employed in the 
bookbinding department of W. H. 
Smith and Son, Ltd., of London. While 
their plan is in accordance with the 
union plan of apprentice training, 
some of the details are of interest to 
all types of plant. The period of ap- 
prenticeship is usually for seven years 
and the apprentices usually are re- 
cruited at about the age of 16 from 
the London Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. 

The courses in bookbinding studied 
at the London school have been men- 
tioned in previous issues of BOOK- 
BINDING MAGAZINE. It is as book- 
binding apprentices, in either forward- 
ing or finishing, that they enter the 
Smith bindery, where they work, side 
by side, with experienced craftsmen 
under the supervision of their respec- 
tive foremen. It is the policy of the 
company to give every youth the op- 
portunity to be trained in every class 
of operation. Thus, if the apprentice 
chooses to be a forwarder he would 
probably master the following opera- 
tions: applying first and second lin- 
ings in library work; rounding, back- 
ing and casing of serials; simple cloth 
coverings and finishing generally of 
half-leather bindings; miscellaneous 
cloth work; general repair and leather 
work. 


And only after they have obtained 
skill in technique are they encouraged 
to acquire speed, in order that they 
may be considered not only accom- 
plished craftsmen, but efficient work- 
men. 


Definitions 
SALESMAN, according to the 
Textile Weekly, is a man who 
knows a very little about a great deal, 
and keeps knowing less and less about 
more and more, until finally he knows 
practically nothing about everything. 
A technician, on the other hand, is 
a man who knows a great deal about 
very little, and who goes on knowing 
more and more about less and less, 
until finally he knows practically 
everything about nothing at all. 
Which isn’t so bad at that! 


Paper 

KF ROM the earliest days of book 
making, constant efforts have 
been made to find means of strength- 
ening the fiber of book papers. It 
must be admitted that although var- 
ious methods of achieving this end 
have been discovered, few. are com- 
mercially practicable. In the case of a 
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We're DIRECTLY Responsible to You! 


First, we have a direct responsibility for the 
QUALITY of our product. If it isn’t exactly 
right, we must accept the blame. We can't 
“pass the buck”. Fortunately, we don’t have 
to do that, for no product leaves our factory 
unless it satisfies us,—and were even more 
critical than the users. 


Secondly, we must give a type of SERVICE 
that the bookbinder cannot logically expect 
from the intermediary or ordinary distributor 
of leather supplies. Our research department 
is constantly at work solving problems that 
may arise in connection with the use of 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bookbinders’ Leather 


Sheepskins, Skivers, Buffings, 
Cowhides, and Moroccos 


Cut Covers 


BITS ieleltitela Mel] 
INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 
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CHICAGO: 701 S. Dearborn St. 


leather, and the results of our investigations 
are always available to our customers. 


Finally, we must be in a position to execute 
orders for all kinds of leather MORE 
PROMPTLY than the distributor is in a 


position to do. Since we are the source of 
supply, it's only natural that our stocks even 
of infrequently used items are considerable. 
And we maintain at your disposal the larg- 
est possible variety of leathers. 


We are willing to accept full responsibility 
to our customer because we are in a position 
to guarantee performance in every respect 


Griffin-Campbell-Hayes-Walsh Inc. 


65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


TANNERY: 23 NEW YORK AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J 


BOSTON: 222 Summer St. 





rare, old edition, however, it is worth 
a great deal of care and time to in- 
crease its longevity. 

An interesting method is described 
in “Stone’s Impressions,” house organ 
of the Stone Printing and Manufac- 
turing Co., Roanoke, Virginia. Some 
time ago, the company received from 
Fred W. Ashley, chief assistant libra- 
rian, Library of Congress, a letter in 
which the writer stated that “there is 
no treatment that will long postpone 
the disintegration of poorly made pa- 
per, other than keeping away the air 
through covering it with some trans- 
parent surface.” Mr. Ashley told of 
the methods in vogue before Pliny’s 
time, when “the ancients washed their 
paper in cedar oil or citrous oil” with 
the result that some papers endured 
for hundreds of years. 

He recalls also the late Cedric Chi- 
vers, well-known bookbinder of Bath 
and Brooklyn, speaking in 1912° of 
some successful experiments he had 
made with the German product of 
“Cellit” by painting the edges of 
bound volumes with it. 

Describing some of his own exper- 
iences, Mr. Ashley writes: 

“Since 1910 I have had special 
charge of a collection of 900 volumes, 
all printed before January 1, 1501, all 
of them, therefore, now at least 430 
years old, and ranging in age from 
430 to 473 years. In more than 21 
years I have found no evidence at all 
of deterioration in the papers used. 
My experience leads me to think that 
the one secret of their preservation is 
the excellence of the paper used.” 

“Stone’s. Impressions” then relates 
the case of preserving a moderately 
old book whose paper was “about as 
brittle as any we had ever seen.” One 
of the pages of this book was sent 
to an expert in England who actually 
split this inferior paper used in the 
book, inserted silk tissue between the 
two pieces of the sheet and put it 
back together so that the laid lines 
of the paper and the chain marks, 
and even the printing on the two sides 
of the sheet registered as well as they 
did before! 


316,000 


a NCE in a while, after a period 

during which it has seemed impos- 
sible to tempt the reading appetite of 
the public no matter how rich or dainty 
a literary affair is set before it, some 
book will come along which will be 
bolted as ravenously as a piece of 
meat by a starving wolf. And when 
this happens, not only is the partic- 
ular publisher who is issuing the book 
made glad, but the faith of the pub- 
lishing industry generally in the pub- 
lic is restored. 
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Copy No. 200,000 
(Merely the beginning of another run) 


Such a book is Hervey Allen’s “An- 
thony Adverse” (Farrar & Rinehart), 
the 316,000th copy of which came 
from the presses last week, and re- 
cently the 275,000th was the center of 
a “christening” party at the H. Wolff 
Estate, 508 West 26th St., New York, 
which has been producing this gigantic 
“best-seller”. Publishers, book manu- 
facturers, and supply folks gathered 
at the plant on December 13th for 
ceremonies that marked a red-letter 
day in modern book-making. 

While the book undoubtedly would 
have sold well in any garb, there is 
every reason to believe that its at- 
tractive appearance has helped its 
sales. According to Stanley Rinehart, 
the high sales figure of “Anthony Ad- 
verse” was reached more rapidly than 
that of any other book published here 
in the past decade. 

Recently in celebrating the 200,- 
000th copy, a special edition was 
hand-bound, inscribed by Hervey Al- 
len, and presented to President Roose- 
velt. Ernst Reichl designed the book, 
and in our opinion it is one of the 
finest pieces of work this gifted young 
artist, connected with the H. Wolff 
Est>te, has done. 

The book is bound in rich, dark 
maroon morocco, with leather inlays, 
and gold tooled. Different colors of 
leather were used for the inserts. A 
candlestick is of dark brown leather; 
and three candles are in light grey, 
contrasting sharply with the dark co- 
lor of the binding. A rose, also, is in 


light grey, while inlaid rose leaves are 
in green. The label on the backbone 
is dark green, stamped in gold. A 
sword on the front cover and horizon- 
tal lines on the backbone also are 
gold stamped. It’s a worthy treatment 
of a national favorite. 


After the Code. . 


HE Code of Fair Competition for 
the Graphic Arts Industries is 
certainly going to be a big help to 
business, but the printer or bookbinder 
shouldn’t delude himself into believing 
that signing of the code means that 
the millennium has arrived. For, as 
Harold Winchester, treasurer of the 
J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, N. Y., 
a member of the National Executive 
Committee which framed the Code, 
says, “It should be clearly recognized 
by everyone in the industry that this 
first Code is only a very short step on 
the road to stablization of the indus- 
try and to securing fair competition.” 
In an article in The American Print- 
er, in which he analyzes the task of 
completing a Code, Mr. Winchester 
gives some of his ideas on what to 
expect in the future. He does think 
that the code is a long step in the 
cooperation of competitors with each 
other and with their employees. 
“This step,” he writes, “really had 
to be taken before we could go on to 
further and more effective steps in 
industrial planning.” Mr. Winchester 
hopes that the next code will see the 
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matter of credit terms adequately 
dealt with, and include an agreement 
of opinion on the matter of price sta- 
bilization and “a more enlightened 
method of dealing with the labor 
problem.” 


Bee 
a APPY the man who can combine 
his hobby with his business! Such 
is Joseph Wharton Lippincott, who 
returned recently from a_ shooting 
trip in Alaska. We don’t mean to 
imply that Mr. Lippincott is a pro- 
fessional trapper, but like every hunts- 
man he likes to talk about the chase. 
And since he is a publisher, he can, 
as Lippincott, the publisher, have first 
cal on the literary product of Lippin- 
colt. the author and the hunter. 
(Though as a matter of fact all his 
own volumes on nature are issued by 
the Penn Publishing Company.) His 
latest treatise on nature and wild 
animal life is about the timber wolf 
of the North. 

Friends marvel how Mr. Lippincott 
manages to do all the things that he 
does. He is active in association work 
(he’s served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers), 
he’s always promoting the sale of 
good books—he hasn’t much use for 
mediocre books,—he makes frequent 
business trips abroad, and in his spare 
moments he hunts wild animals and 
climbs mountains. 


Experiment 


NEW and decidedly effective 
«treatment of the gift book has 
just been accomplished by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. For the binding, 
for the first time, laminated cello- 
phane was used over a four-color pro- 
cess job. 

The content of the book is the 
“whitewashing” episode in Mark 
Twain’s immortal “Tom Sawyer.” You 
remember the story, of course. Tom’s 
aunt imposed upon him, for his mis- 
behavior, the task of whitewashing 
the back fence. Tom, by selling his 
youthful playmates on the idea that 
to whitewash the fence was a privi- 
lege and not a duty, had them offering 
him gifts to be allowed to do the 
bockbreaking work themselves. So 

m sat in the shade and added to 

possessions while his comrades 

10 had come to jeer, remained to 
toil—and like it. 

The story has always been a favor- 

» with Henry Hoyns, chairman of 
Harper’s Board of Directors, who 
considers it the best high-powered 
sales talk in literature—and many 
will agree with him. 

But to talk about the physical ap- 
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pearance: The book was designed by 
Arthur W. Rushmore, Harper’s pro- 
duction director, who with his wife, 
Edna, set the type by hand at their 
Golden Hind Press in Madison, New 
Jersey. The type used is 16-point 
Weiss Antiqua, the large size being 
used not only to make the text more 
legible but to give sufficient bulk to 
the book, which is of 18 pages, 5x7. 

The front cover illustration is a 
four-color process reproduction of a 
drawing by Worth Brehm and new 
drawings for the colored end papers 
were made by M. Gallegher. Sheets 
bearing the four-color process illus- 
tration were sent to Dobeckmun in 
Cleveland, who affixed laminated cel- 
lophane to each sheet, giving the 
picture a glossy sheen and a protect- 
ive cover. These were sent to the 
Haddon Craftsmen in Camden and 
used in the binding of the book. (It 
retails at 50 cents.) 

Mr. Rushmore admits that the 
treatment is an experiment, and 
whether or not the idea will be used 
for other juveniles, he can’t say yet. 


Book Manufacturers Set to 
Operate Under Code 


(Continued from page 15) 
facturers’ Institute (through its Board 
of Directors) is to serve as the Na- 
tional Code Authority for the book 
manufacturing industry, which is de- 
fined to include “all establishments 
engaged in one or more of the pro- 
cesses of book manufacturing; book 
composition, book plate making, book 
relief printing, book lithography, edi- 
tion binding, library binding, book 
pamphlet binding, deluxe (extra) 
binding; mechanical departments of 
publisher-owned plants engaged in 
textbook, subscription, reference, and 
general book publishing; and produc- 
ers of specialties involving bookbind- 
ing processes, such as superfinished 
covers, loose-leaf covers, and similar 
products requiring binding processes.” 

As the very first paragraph of the 
Code clearly states that it “shall be 
binding upon every person engaged” 
in the graphic arts, it is definite that 
a'l engaged in book manufacturing 
will be bound by the Code, whether 
they are members of the Institute or 
not. Those manufacturers who do 
other work besides book manufactur- 
ing will be required to abide by the 
book manufacturing code provisions 
and the rules of the Institute insofar 
as their book manufacturing opera- 
tions are concerned. 


Tue Code also states that “each 
National Code Authority [in this case, 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute] 





shall be responsible for the payment 
of its share of the expense of admin- 
istering this Code, and shall have the 
power to collect the amount of its 
share of said expenses from the estab- 
lishments within its jurisdiction by 
assessment in such proper and equit- 
able manner as it may determine.” 
This clearly gives the Institute the 
power to ask all in the industry to 
share in the expense of administering 
the Code on their behalf. But other 
privileges of the Institute and a voice 
in its activities are obtainable only 
through full membership. Institute 
dues include all share of the adminis- 
trative costs. 

In the last few weeks, O. H. Cheney, 
the Institute Administrator, and his 
staff have been busy developing the 
necessary systems for handling the 
work of the Code Authority. The most 
important work to be undertaken as 
soon as the Code goes into effect is 
that involved in proper accounting 
and in collecting statistics for the 
government. 

In explaining this work, Mr. Che- 
ney told the editor of BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE that “no uniform account- 
ing system is to be forced on the mem- 
bers. The Code permits any system 
to be used so long as it is approved 
by the B. M. I. accountants and so 
long as it provides adequately the 
necessary cost and other figures 
needed in intelligent plant operation 
under the Code. 

“Of the utmost importance,” says 
Mr. Cheney, “is the prompt, accurate, 
and regular reporting of statistical in- 
formation by everyone in the industry. 
Every plant executive must make it 
clear to his department heads that 
there must be no delay or inaccuracy 
in sending in information requested 
by the Institute office. Naturally, 
there will be more material to be gath- 
ered at the outset, but after the first 
few weeks, the reporting will be so 
routinized as to be no burden at all. 

“These matters will be thoroughly 
explained at the Philadelphia meeting 
and it is therefore essential that all 
heads of establishments be present, to- 
gether with as many department heads 
as possible.” 


Hand Bookbinding Exhibit 
Staged in San Francisco 

An exhibition of hand-wrought 
bookbindings, the work of Belle Mc- 
Murtry Young and her pupils, was held 
recently in the library of John Henry 
Nash, fine printer and bookbinder of 
San Francisco. Among those exhibit- 
ing were Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Creech, Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann, Miss 
Ernestine Moller, Mrs. Douglas S. 
Watson, and Belle McMurtry Young. 
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* 
GLOSSARY of Bookbinders’ Terms 


By ELBRIDGE W. PALMER 


Law Work—Any legal binding or 
books bound in law style. 


LaY—To handle, cut and lay-on genu- 
ine gold, artificial leafs or foils 
on covers or backs preparatory 
to stamping; A LAY—same as 
Lay-Down, Layout. 


Lay Borv—Mechanical device used at 
delivery end of printing presses, 
bronzing machines, rotary per- 
forators and pebbling machines, 
which jog and pile completed 
sheets on moveable platforms 
from which they may again be 
fed into other machines without 
rehandling. 


Lay-DOWwN—A completed layout of 
signatures in sequence ready for 
gathering in an “alley” composed 
of tables, ready for hand-gather- 
ing. 


Lay On PASTE—A paste used to stick 
leaf and foils to covers prepara- 
tory to stamping thus preventing 
shifting or blowing away. 


Lay ON, LAYING-ON BoarRpS—Laying 
front and back boards (after 
piercing or punching for bands) 
on books preparatory to lacing-in. 


LayouT—To arrange piles of signa- 
tures or sections in proper se- 
quence in an aisle or “alley” 
ready for hand gatherers; (2) 


the approved plan, drawing or 
pattern to be followed in binding 
or in stamping covers. 


LAYING ON—See Lay. 


LeaF—A single sheet having two 
printed pages, one on either side. 
See Roll Leaf, Gold Leaf, Imita- 
tion Gold Leaf. 


LEAFLET—In pamphlet work, origin- 
ally a four-page single fold; now 
applied to a 4, 8, or 16 pp. booklet. 


LEATHER—The tanned, finished or 
grained skin of an animal; book- 
binding leathers are divided into 
classes according to sources: 


ALLIGATOR— 


cALF—Calf splits, Kip Calf, Law 
Calf, Vellum. 


COW HIDE—Buffing. 


GOAT (or Morocco)—Goat Skiver, 
Goat Splits; LEVANT—A course 
grained skin usually termed 
French, Persian, Soudanese, or 
Turkey. 


PIG— 
SEAL— 


SHEEP—Hair Sheep, or Bock, Lamb, 
Lambskin, Law Sheep, Persian, 
Roan, Skiver, Title Vellum. 

All leathers are supplied in a 


variety of colors, finishes and 
grains, often in imitation of other 
and higher priced leathers. 


LEATHER BINDING—Binding in which 
leather is used instead of cloth. 


LEATHERETTE—Paper finished on one 
side to represent leather, made 
in a variety of colors, finishes and 
grains. 


LEATHER LABEL—A piece of thin 
leather, lettered with the title of 
a book and pasted on its back. 


LEAVES—The printed or unprinted 
pages, two backing each other, 
forming a leaf of a book. 


LEFEVRE—Early 19th century French 
binder. 


LEGEND—The explanation printed un- 
der a map or illustration (also 
termed Caption). 


LEMONNIER, JEAN CHARLES HENRI— 
Binder to Duke of Orleans, 1757. 
His style, following mosaics and 
elaborate allegorical scenes, is 
more striking than decorative. 


LETTER, LETTERING—To finish by hand, 
in gold or blind by means of brass 
type held in a pallet and heated 
before impressing in cover; LET- 
TERED—A book so finished as op- 
posed to stamping from dies in 
@ press; LETTERER—An_ expert 
worker accustomed to hand-letter 
books; a hand-finisher; LETTERS— 
Brass type used in lettering; LET- 
TERING BLOCK—A wooden form, 
on which in olden times leather 
labels were lettered; LETTERING 
BOx—The adjustable box on a pal- 
let for holding type. 


LEVANT—The skin of a goat so termed 
because of its origin and by rea- 
son of its large, prominent and 
rather irregular grain; FRENCH 
LEVANT—A goatskin grown in the 
French Soudan; PERSIAN LEVANT 
—A goatskin grown in Persia; 
DOMESTIC LEVANT—A goatskin of 
domestic or foreign growth, tanned 
and finished in this country, the 
levant grain usually being ob- 
tained by plate graining and 
afterward hand boarding to make 
it appear natural. See Leather. 


LIBRARY BINDING—A book bound to 
conform with the specifications of 
the American Library Associa- 
vion. 


LipRARY PasteE—The high quality 
photo-mount or library paste sold 
for office use; much employed for 
tip-on inserts and where fiour 
paste tends to wrinkle or cockle 
inserts. 


LIBRARY STYLE—See Library Binding. 


LIBRARY STYLE OF ROUND CORNERS— 
Round corners on book covers es- 
pecially designed for heavy fab- 
rics such as Buckrams; the turn- 
in is made by three distinct laps 
or folds as opposed to many smell 
“picked-in” creases on thinner 
and more easily worked materials. 


Lirt, Lirrs—The quality of flat print- 
ed sheets usually handled or 
“lifted” at one time for purposes 
of jogging, cutting, or placing on 
folder feedboards or in feeding 
devices; LIFTING—To run a spe- 
cific quantity which is less than 
the amount ordered printed and 
“lift” the form, i.e., change to the 
next; usually done when time is 
a factor; may also result from 
an accident to a plate; LIFTED—A 
form that is not completed, i.e., 
full quantity ordered is not run. 


LimM1T PaGE—The page in a book, usu- 
ally immediately following the 
half or bastard title, on which is 
printed the quantity of the edi- 
tion, and in more or less de luxe, 
restricted editions, the serial num- 
ber of the book or set. 


Limp BINDING—A book bound in a 
very flexible cover and with easily 
flexed back; LIMP COVER—Usually 
one without cover stiffening, hav- 
ing material turned-in upon itself 
only; LIMP LEATHER—A leather 
cover made limp. 


Limp SuepE—An ooze sheep leather 
finished in gray, used for binding 
books. 


LInE—A single line brass stamp used 
for stamping fillet lines on back- 
bone or crease lines at joint on 
sides of half bounds where two 
materials join together; (2) to 
check the alignment of title 
stamping on the shelf backs of 
books. 


Linep—Act of mounting lining boards 
or book covers to prevent warp- 
ing; (2) books prepared ready to 
case-in by liner-up; (3) to affix 
the reinforcements on the back of 
a book. 


LINED-uP—Books that have been re- 
inforced by lining-up the back- 
bones before casing-in; LINER-UP 
—Trade term given to one who 
specializes at lining-up books, 
using adhesives and the following 
materials: headbands made from 
cloth, muslins, mercerized and 
silk materials, crash, called super, 
canton flannel, canvas duck, flesh- 
ings, leather splittings and a 
great variety of papers; LINING- 
up—Operation performed by a 
liner-up. 

(To be continued) 
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Ad Says: Knowledge of trails and endur- 


ance were the qualities that made 
Swift as the flight of a startled 


re the Indian Runner a safe and swift carrier. Knowl- 

Shralgyt ae an arrow: sprung edge of what the bookbinding trade requires, and 
from the bow, 

ay ooetge * wolf with his tire- use of the best materials make Star flexible glues 
ess skill, : 

Dauntless through forest o'er the most economical for the user. Back of every 
plain and hill, 


Steady and straight to his Star Adhesive is the Bingham guarantee of quality, 


Yu the ae SSN well known to the Graphic Arts Industry since 1849. 


sage brings. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


406 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 131 Colvin Street, Baltimore. Md. 
521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every kind of Adhesive and Roller 


Distinctive 


Photography 


Publishers know that a beautiful book 
means not only meticulous care in every 
operation of manufacture, but proper 
equipment as well. Criterion enables 
the book manufacturer to tell the story 
of his service in the most convincing 
and interesting of all ways—in pictures. 


A stamping machine, a folder, with 
highlights and shadows faithfully repro- 
duced, announces clearly to the pub- 
lisher: “'l can give you a beautiful 
book." Let Criterion help your ma- 
chines tell their story to your custom- 


ers, just as Criterion helps publishers ‘o F : bo 
tell their story to the reading public. 


22 West 30th St., N. Y. C., Telephone BOG. 4-5347 


Courtesy Art Gravure Co. 
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These Short-Cuts 
Help Solve Your 


FOLDING 
PROBLEMS 


By G. J. BENNETT 
Dexter Folder Co., New York 


GRADUATING FORM GUTTERS 


HE proper place to start a first 
ik class job of folding is at the 

make-up stone. All folded sig- 
natures should have gutters properly 
graduated. 

To determine the correct spacing of 
gutters, you have only to fold a sheet 
of paper (same quality and weight to 
be used on the job) into a signature, 
following the same line of travel as 
the sheet would take when passing 
through the folder. After this signa- 
ture is tightly folded (by hand), 
place a small pin hole any given dis- 
tance from the head bolt, or back bolt, 
then page the signature. Now open the 
folded signature and measure care- 
fully the distance between pin holes 
on any of the pages. This will give 
you; the exact amount of increase or 
decrease which the gutter should have. 

The result will be a much better 
folded job as far as register is con- 
cerned, because the folding machine 


operator will have the additional space. 


in the proper gutters with which to 
help produce a good job. This method 
of determining additional space in 
gutters may be used on any form. 


THE DOUBLE SIXTEEN 
and 

DOUBLE THIRTY-TWO FOLDER 

Since the Dexter Double Sixteen and 
Double Thirty-two Folder differs in 
its imposition from that of the Quad 
Folder, we must expect the common 
troubles to be slightly different. The 
controls on the Double Sixteen and 
Thirty-two Folders can be classed 
more closely with those of the Dexter 
Jobber because all perforating done 
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on either type folder is always rotary 
perforating. The result of a sheet 
folded on a Dexter Double Sixteen or 
Double Thirty-two Folder would be 
the same as two sheets, half the size, 
folded on a Dexter Jobber. 

The line of travel in both machines 
is the same; the feeding however dif- 
fers: the Double Sixteen and Thirty- 
two is end fed while the Jobber is side 
fed. For example, any folder in which 
the sheet (receiving the first fold) 
travels in the same direction as the 
sheet being fed into the folder, is 
termed an end fed folder. If the sheet 
(receiving the first fold) travels at 
right angles to the sheet being fed, it 
is called a side fed folder. 

Listed below are some of the com- 
mon troubles on the Double Sixteen 
and Thirty-two Folder and methods of 
correcting them: 

Trouble—Sheet does not perforate 
straight at first fold position. 

Why—tThe sheet is not being properly 
transferred from knife to folding 
rollers. This improper transfer may 
be caused by any one or all of the 
following: 

1. Slowdowns not properly set. 

2. Knife not bedded correctly. 

3. No needles in knife. 

4, Sheet wiped or raced off needle 

points. 
Answer— 

1. Check slowdowns. They should be 
set so as to strike the sheet when 
sheet is about 1” from first fold 
gauge; this will result in sheet be- 
ing so close to gauge that it cannot 
gain speed enough to buckle sheet 
when it contacts gauge. 

2. The knife (when in the drop of 
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presents herewith the sec- 
ond of a series of articles de- 
signed to help the bookbinder 
solve the problems encountered 
in the operations of folding. 

The author is a recognized 
authority in his field, well known 
for the technical information at 
his disposal. 

Not only will Mr. Bennett con- 
tribute a series of articles, but 
he has undertaken to answer for 
the readers of BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE questions on any 
problems that may arise in con- 
nection with folding. If any 
reader has such a problem which 
has bothered him, he should 
write the full details to Mr. Ben- 
nett, in care of BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE. It is suggested 
that a sheet of the paper be en- 
closed, marked clearly to show 
where the difficulty arose. 


cam) should have 1/32” clearance 
from the off, or loose roller. (Be 
sure rollers are set 3/32” apart be- 
fore bedding knife. 
3. It is very important that knife 
be equipped with sharp pointed 
needles (you will find No. 4 a very 
good size). They should extend 1/8” 
beyond the edge of knife and in line 
with knife edge. 
4. Be sure your sheet is being 
folded where the needle points pierce 
the paper. If the sheet shows the 
effect of tapes having wiped, or 
raced the sheet off the needle points, 
move the back folding bar (the bar 
nearest the feeder) toward the knife. 
This will hold sheet away from 
tape feel allowing forward section of 
sheet to enter roller slightly ahead 
of rear section of sheet. A sheet is 
seldom wiped off needles by the off 
roller unless the knife is bedded too 
close to off roller. 
If after checking these settings, the 
perforation is off, but uniform (that 
is, all sheets perforating the same 
way), you can correct this by slight- 
ly opening or closing one end of the 
folding bars. Opening of bars per- 
mits sheet to be transferred io rol- 
lers sooner and the proper transfer 
gives the perforating result. One 
end of the first fold, knife is slotted 
for tilting slightly and this adjust- 
ment should also be used for cor- 
recting improper perforating. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Charles | King of England—Imitation gold leaf stamping on crimson natural-finish cloth. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. Bound by 
Quinn & Boden Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. .The Travels of Marco Polo—Polished black cloth back stamped in imitation gold leaf; brown 
paper sides printed in violet ink. Published by The Printing House of Leo Hart. Bound by Van Rees Bindery, N. Y. Notes on a 
Cellar Book—Imitation gold leaf and black ink stamping on red natural-finish cloth back and special natural-color paper sides. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Bound by the American Book Bindery, N. Y. Sarah Bernhardt—Dark green natural-finish cloth 
tamped in black and grey inks. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company. Bound at the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 


A CELLAR BOOK 


tes ON 
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If an occasional sheet perforates 
badly, it is no doubt caused by a 
heavy tape sewing coming in con- 
tact with sheet and knife at the in- 
stant the transfer is made. 

Trouble—Sheet wrinkles on bolted 
edge as it passes through second 
fold rollers. 

Why—Perhaps the second fold gauge 
is not set at a 90° angle with the 
folding rollers. 

Answer—To check this, stop a sheet 
at second fold gauge and note the 
line of perforation. It should be 
directly under the knife, the entire 
length of sheet, and if tapes are 
passing between the rollers, they 
(the rollers) should be 3/32” apart. 
The knife should be parallel with 
folding rollers, not tilted lower on 
the end toward the gauge. 

Trouble—On 16-page signatures, 3 
right-angle folds, either insert or 
outsert, there are small wrinkles ap- 
pearing from the head bolt in a 
downward direction. 

Why—This may be caused by too many 
notches in first fold perforators, or 
the third fold rollers are tight on 
the end receiving the head bolt of 
signatures. 

Answer—Open the end of third fold 
rollers first. If this does not correct 
the trouble, change perforator blades 
at first-fold position to blades with 
a fewer number of notches so as to 
cut longer slots in sheet. 

Trouble—Sheets perforate crooked at 
second fold on double 32 folder. 

Answer—The control of perforation at 
the second fold is the same as that 
at the first fold. Control may be had 
by adjusting the plates over second 
fold rollers (opening or closing the 
plates) or slightly tilting second 
fold knife so as to cause sheet to 
transfer sooner on one end. 


T. P. Garrity Chairman of 
Frisco Binders Division 

. T. P. Garrity (Denver, Garrity and 
Keys) was elected chairman of the 
Bookbinders Division of the San Fran- 
cisco Printers Board of Trade at the 
annual meeting of the organization. 
Other officers of the division are: 
William §S. Millerick (William S. Mil- 
lerick Co.) and T. J. Cardoza (T. J. 
Cardoza Co., Ltd.) 

Louis Sloss, Jr., (H. S. Crocker Co.) 
was the Board’s choice for president. 


E. B. Passano Heads Baltimore 
Community Fund Drive 

Edward B. Passano, of the Waverly 
Press, Inc. and the Williams & Wilkins 
Co., served as chairman of the Printers’ 
Division in the annual Community 
Fund campaign in Baltimore, Md. The 
drive is to raise a total of $1,000,000. 
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Reeent Patents: 


The following patents of interest 
to readers of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 
recently were issued from the U. S. 
Patent Office. Copies may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 25 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering. 


1,918,482. Mechanism for automat- 
ically selecting and severing the ter- 
minal threads of a stitched book or 
the like. Oskar Muller, Leipzig-Plag- 
witz, Germany. 

1,918,567. Booster for loose leaf 
ring books. John Schade, Holyoke, 
Mass., assignor to National Bank 
Book Co., same place. 

1,918,592. Magazine-binder. 
David, West Springfield, Mass. 

1,919,784. Loose leaf binder. Stan- 
ley B. Freiberg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1,919,827. Method of embossing 
leather as applied to backs of loose 
leaf binders. James Cooper, Syracuse, 
N. Y., assignor to Hall & McChesney, 
same place. 

1,919,971. Bookmark. Frederick F. 
Milkop, Wellesley, Mass. 


1,922,296. Manifolding. Arthur A. 
Johnson, Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,922,441. Stitching-machine. John 
Kerr, Galt, Ont., Canada. 

1,922,691. Loose-leaf binder. Cyrus 
E. Morehouse, Clifton Heights, Pa., 
assignor to National Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,923,022-3. Loose-leaf binders. Le 
Roi E. Hutchings, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
assignor to Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,923,081. Closure for books and 
similar articles. Andreas Elsner, Er- 
langen, Germany, assignor to New 
ao Merchandise Co., New York, 

1,923,627. Flexible post file binder. 
Frederick L, Kneeland, Olympia, 
Wash. 

1,923,646. Cover for books, binders, 
or similar articles. Clarence D. Trus- 
sell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., assignor to 
Trussell Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,923,851. Record binder. Paul O. 
Unger, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Wil- 
son-Jones Co., same place. 

1,925,424. Loose-leaf binder. Wil- 
liam F. Warner, Jr., Rochester, N. Y., 
assignor to Henry Connolly Co., same 
place. 

1,925,586. Sales book printing ma- 
chine. George L. Faulk, Mentor, Ohio, 
assignor to Overfold Co., Chardon, 
Ohio. 

1,925,719. Loose-leaf record book. 
Ernest C. Hazel and Ernest Hazel, 
Jr., Atchison, Kans. 

1,926,477. Book and _ bookbinding. 
William E. Elliott, Liverpool, England. 

1,926,490. Removable stitching and 
binding device. Georges Levinsky and 
Charles Marsal, Paris, France. 

1,926,815. Mechanism and process 
of ‘producing buckram. Townsend 
Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 


Leon 


1,927,113. Loose-leaf binder. James 
C. Dawson, Webster Groves, Mo. 

1,927,482. Stitching-machine. How- 
ard G. Allen, Niagara Falls, and John 
H. Bliss, New York, N. Y., assignors 
to H. R. Bliss Co., Niagara Falls. 

1,927,802. Visible index record 
book. John I. McMillan, Syracuse, 
N. Y., assignor to McMillan Book Co., 
same place. 

1,928,789. Machine for holding 
paper. David E. Legge, Foxborough, 
Mass. 

1,928,941. Loose-leaf binder. Adolph 
G. Lotter, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to Stationers Loose Leaf Co., same 
place. 

1,929,389. Loose-leaf binder. Jay R. 
Newland, Kalamazoo, and Eugene T. 
Lundeen, Mattawan, Mich., assignors 
to Remingten Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


1,929,482. Loose-leaf binder sup- 
port. Robert J. Copeland, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

1,929,483. Autographic 
Robert J. Copeland. 

1,930,705. Ratchet lock for record- 
binders. Ernest M. Allen, Jr., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., assignor to Marshall & 
Bruce Co., same place. 

1,931,140. Memorandum-pad. William 
C. Bohmert, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

1,931,244. Machine for binding books 
Harley C. Alger and Philip A. Frazier, 
Chicago, IIl., assignors to R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., same place. 

1,931,641. Notebook. Charles B. Bird, 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,932,153. Method in the manufac- 
ture of catalogues, pamphlets, or like 
with slanting opening edges. Josef 
S. F. Bergendah!, Gottenborg, Sweden. 

1,934,040. Loose-leaf binder. James 
Cooper, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to 
Hall & McChesney, same place. 

1,934,426. Edge-guide for book-sew- 
ing machines. Park A. Herr, Hillside, 
N. J., assignor to Singer Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

1,936,704. Mounting for books and 
like. Gustave H. Zieschang, Morris- 
town, N. J., assignor to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

1,937,979. Book stitching and fold- 
ing machine. Wellington G. Reynolds, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

1,938,447. Method and apparatus for 
making manifold forms. Fred B. Cole, 
Norwalk, Ohio, assignor to Rotary 
Printing Co. same place. 

1,938,448. Manifold bill book. Rod- 
ger L. Connor, Athens, Ohio, assignor 
to McBee Co. same place. 


register. 


Gowran Is Elected President 
Of Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


H.C.Gowran has been elected pres- 
ident of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, Two Rivers, Wis., succeed- 
ing George S. Hamilton, retired. Mr. 
Gowran, who formerly was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager has been 
with the company 37 years. 

Edward P. Hamilton has been 
elected vice-president and will continue 
as sales manager of the printers’ 
Equipment and wood type division. 
Howell G. Evans has been elected 
treasurer, and Wilbur G. Dickinson 
will continue as secretary and comp- 
troller. 
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Automatic Jogger 


for interleaving single sheets 


A Real Time- and 
Money-Saver. It 
Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pin to your let- 
terhead for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


MEYERS 
Self-Adjusting 
ROLLER BACKER 


Most versatile hand 
roller backer in the 
world. Produces backs 
of fine workmanship 
appearance, with bet- 
ter opening quality. 
Equally efficient on 
edition or library re- 
binding work. Users 
claim it is the easiest 
machine to operate 


without fatigue. (Air- 
clamp model also 
available.) 


L. W. MEYERS COMPANY 


1828 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


FINE BOOK GILDING 
Gilt Edges Gilt Tops Red Under Gold 
Card Beveling for Book Boards 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 
42-44 Bond St., New York GRamercy 7-5629 


January, 1934 


8351 


permits 


Gluing-Off 
Lining-Up 
Casing-In 
—all in One Day! 


No need for holding-over partly finished 
runs from one day to the next, when you use 
this permanently flexible glue! 


Perfected with the cooperation of the T. W. 
& C. B. Sheridan Co.—for speedier, more 
efficient production, and better-made books! 


We shall be glad to demonstrate. 


NATIONAL 
ADHESIVES 


Corporation 


Main Office: 820 Greenwich St., New York 


Sales Agent to the Industry: 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
135 Lafayette St., New York 


Chicago Philadelphia 


aimee chee 
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Paper Trimming Knives 


{ Principal Causes of Difficulty in Connection with 
Cutting Knife Problems and How the Bindery 
May Best Solve Them; Overheating in Grinding 


President 


HE most common complaint in 

paper trimming knives is rough 

cutting, and the causes are many. 
The small nicks in knives from wire 
stitches are not problems, for we know 
what is happening and other nicks in 
knives due to foreign matter in the 
stock do not puzzle us. But when 
there is no apparent cause for a knife 
to cut rough, we have a problem. 


It may be the quality of the knife, 
for there is a big difference in knives. 
In spite of the fact there are many 
factories in this country making 
paper-trimming knives, it is my belief 
that only about six of them really 
justify the patronage of the printer. 

Improper grinding or honing will 
make a. knife cut roughly, but if the 
knife is not of uniform thickness so 
that it has bumps on the back, it is 
improbable that the grinding job will 
ever be satisfactory. If a knife is 
soft it requires so much honing to 
remove the burr after grinding that 
it produces a feather edge, and in 
many cases it is necessary to put the 
knife back on the grinder a second or 
third time before a job is produced 
that will pass inspection. Even then it 
is not altogether satisfactory. 


A knife that is too hard will lose 
its edge quickly and cut roughly, espe- 
cially when started off on hard stock. 
This condition can be relieved some- 
what by shortening the bevel, if it is 
not too hard on the machine, for short 
bevels make the load much heavier. A 
bevel of 27 degrees or about 1-3/16” 
on a knife one-half inch thick will be 
found most suitable for general use. 


Overneatine in grinding is a 
very common cause of rough cutting. 
I have heard grinders say that it is 
impossible to burn a knife with their 
process. My experience has been that 
the hard steel in paper trimming 
knives is far more susceptible to over- 
heating in grinding than many would 


Courtesy, National Printer Journalist 
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By A. FLOYD CHAPMAN 


believe. The grinding machine will re- 
quire the closest attention and care 
of the grinding wheel to avoid over- 
heating. Troubles due to warping, dis- 
tortion, and cracking are often trace- 
able to non-uniformity of heating or 
improper rate of heating in the manu- 
facturing process. 


If you have trouble because the top 
and bottom sheets of a stack of stock 
are of different lengths, the cause will 
be found to be poor grinding, loose 
clamp, or worn knife bar guides. 


Gum or wax on the front side of a 
knife or up in the knife bar, or rough 
back edges on the knife caused by 
some grinder hammering it to get a 
set-up on the machine, will cause the 
knife to do unsatisfactory work where 
accuracy is required. 


Crooked grinding is not always the 


, Chapman Sales and Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 


fault of the grinder. Certainly if he 
has a light-weight machine he is likely 
to do a light-weight job; but if he has 
a heavy, rigid machine, and the oper- 
ator is properly trained and the knife 
is a good knife, then carelessness 
alone is responsible for poor grinding. 


Uniformity of temper, proper fitting 
to the machine, and a bevel suitable 
for the kind of work to be done are 
vital to the success of a knife. Good 
knives cost no more than poor ones. 

A good knife is one that is tough 
enough to stand maximum wear be- 
tween grindings, hard enough to hold 
a keen edge, but soft enough so that 
it will not nick or chip out easily. 

Keep your cutter in good repair, 
buy knives of known quality, and keep 
them in the hands of experienced 
grinders — and your cutting troubles 
will be reduced to a minimum. 





Karl Krause U. S. Corp. 
To Change Quarters 


Karl Krause U. S. Corporation, 
whose New York offices, showrooms 
and service departments are now lo- 
cated at 121 Varick Street, is planning 
to move, about January 15th, to larger 
quarters in the modern building at 
55-57 Vandam Street, where they are 
taking the entire 12th floor. The new 
address is just 2 blocks from the old 
location and is readily accessible from 
the Houston Street station on the Sev- 
enth Avenue subway or the Spring 
Street station of the Eighth Avenue 
line. The telephone number remains 
the same—WaAlker 5-8870. 


In addition to their new machinery, 
they will carry a complete line of re- 
built machinery. 


The company, which was established 
in 1929, are manufacturers of auto- 
matic paper cutters, stampers, and 
other bookbinders’ machinery. K. R. 
Sunderhauf is secretary and manager 
of the company. 


Benze Perfection Sample Card 
Now in New Quarters 


Benze Perfection Sample Card Co., 
formerly at 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is now comfortably located 
in its new quarters at 894 Broadway, 
where the firm occupies 12,000 square 
feet of floor space on the tenth floor. 
The new telephone number is CHelsea 
7-2677. 

The company, which was established 
in 1890, manufactures and prints sam- 
ple and color cards. 

Frederick W. Benze is president of 
the company; S. E. Bender is vice- 
president; and George C. Benze is. 
secretary and treasurer. 


Leo Hart Expands Field 


The Printing House of Leo Hart, 
Rochester, N. Y., has widened the 
scope of its book publishing activities 
beyond the limited editions field. Its 
first work under the new policy has 
been the Marsden translation of “The 
Travels of Marco Polo.” 
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The Season's Greetings 


and 


g Best Wishes for 1934 
if To All Our Friends 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE, Inc. 
Chicago & St. Louis 


GANE BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
New York City 


Is it just Gold Leaf—or is it 
Oe XX DEEP RIBBON GOLD LEAF—23 KARAT 


The man who takes pride in his work must first decide this before 
he stakes his reputation on a job. Fine workmanship alone, without 
fine material, will never produce quality results. 


W. H. COE MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET ’ PROVIDENCE, R. |.: 89 SHIP STREET 
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Code Discussion Features 
December Meetings of 
Chicago Bookbinders 


Discussion of the Code of Fair 
Competition featured two meetings 
of the Employing Bookbinders Club of 
Chicago held in December. At the 
regular dinner meeting on December 
13 held at the Atlantic Hotel, which 
attracted a gathering of about 35, S. 
S. Beatty, of the Master Printers Fed- 
eration, gave an outline of the rela- 
tion of bookbinding to the other 
branches of the graphic arts industry 
under the code. 

Many questions were asked by mem- 
bers and answered, and points not clear 
were fully discussed. A number of 
members expressed their opinion that 
business is beginning to pick up and 
that as soon as the code gets into ef- 
fect many of the trade practices 
which have been menacing the_indus- 
try will be at a minimum. 

The following new members were 
voted in: Capitol Bookbindery; Stan- 
nard Rickman Company; Frey Bind- 
ery; N. Papapetron Artistic Book- 
binding Shop; Spinner Bindery Cor- 
poration; Spinner Marshall Company; 
Oconto Manufacturing Company; 
Frank J. Stadtfield; C. J. Farwell 
Company; Caxton Ruling Company; 
Donahue and Walters; State Paper 
Ruling Company; Charles F. Kulow; 
J. Carne and Company; John H. 
Daly; Herman Bookbindery; Trade 
Ruling and Binding Company. 

The majority of binders and paper 
rulers now belong to the Employing 
Bookbinders Club of Chicago. It is 
expected that more trades allied with 
the industry will join in the near fu- 
ture as a result of all coming under 
one code. 


Publishers Hold Annual 
Meeting This Month 


W. Morgan Schuster, president of 
D. Appleton-Century Company, heads 
the slate of officers to be presented by 
the Nominating Committee at the an- 
nua] meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, to be held 
January 16. He has been active in the 
formulation of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Publishers. 


Other officers on the committee’s 
slate are: first vice-president, W. W. 
Norton of W. W. Norton & Company; 
second vice-president, Alexander Gros- 
set of Grosset & Dunlap; third vice- 
president, Herbert F. Jenkins of Little, 
Brown & Company; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Donald C. Brace of Harcourt, 
Brace & Company; secretary, Eugene 
Reynal of Reynal & Hitchcock and 
Blue Ribbon Books; treasurer, Thayer 
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Hobson of William Morrow & Com- 
rany. Also on the Directors Board are 
Howard C. Lewis of Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Bennett Cerf of the Mod- 
ern Library, and Robert K. Haas of 
Smith & Haas. 

Retiring directors are Cass Can- 
field, Frank C. Dodd, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Alfred Harcourt, and Harry Gould. 
Under the by-laws of the association, 
no retiring director may be renomi- 
nated immediately. 


D. Cunningham Reelected 
Head of Paper Rulers League 


Daniel Cunningham (Charles A. 
Stratton Company) was_ reelected 
president of the New York Paper 
Rulers League at'a meeting of the 
organization held Wednesday evening, 
December 13, at the Advertising Club 
of New York. 

Other officers reelected were: Au- 
gust Jordan, vice-president; Herman 
Schotz (Supreme Ruling Binding 
Co.), treasurer; and P. Molinelli (P. 
M. Ruling Company), secretary. 

Members of the Board of Directors, 
besides the above named officers, are: 
P. Caputo (Worth Bindery), E. P. 
Pumphrey, Charles H. Knoop, A. E. 
Bertini (Premier Paper Ruling Co.), 
I. Dankman (Rulecraft Company), 
and S. Shapiro (Rapid Ruling Com- 
pany). 


Binders Board Manufacturers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


William Foulds, Jr. (Colonial Board 
Company), was elected president of 
the Binders Board Manufacturers As- 
sociation at the annual meeting of the 
organization held in New York City 
December 15. E. C. Betz (Consoli- 
dated Paper Company) was elected 
vice-president and Caroline L. Lloyd, 
370 Lexington Avenue, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following members make up the 
Executive Committee: E. C. Betz; J. 
A. Dodd (The Davey Company) ; Wil- 
liam Foulds, Jr.; O. A. Shryock 
(Shryock Brothers); D. O. Trubee 
(Fancango Mills). 





Code Meeting Planned by 
Book Manufacturers 

A meeting is expected to be called 
by the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
for some time about the middle of the 
month to acquaint the members with 
the provisions of the Code of Fair 
Competition and to plan the ma- 
chinery for its enforcement. 

Action also will be taken, it is ex- 
pected, on proposed amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws to bring 
them into complete harmony with the 
Code. A committee of the Institute 
has been making a careful study of 
these proposed amendments and will 
submit the proposed changes to the 
members. The committee is composed 
of J. B. Ballou (Vail-Ballou Press, 
Binghamton, N. Y.), chairman; Ar- 
thur E.-Barter (Plimpton Press, Nor- 
wood, Mass.), and Raymond E. Bay- 
lis (Eugene C. Lewis Co.). 

The meeting will probably be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, January 11-12. 


Thomas S. Murphy Co. Located 
In New Quarters in Albany 

The Thomas S. Murphy Co., former- 
ly located at 883 Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y., is now comfortably settled in 
its new modern plant at 450 North 
Pearl Street. The removal marked the 
third in the 80-year history of the 
company, each to larger quarters. 

The plant has been laid out with 
special attention to proper lighting to 
facilitate production. New equipment 
has been added. The company does all 
kinds of bookbinding, including fancy 
binding, blank books, textbooks, also 
law book rebinding, They handle edi- 
tion work of all kinds, including espe- 
cially law books. & 

A. S. Reuss, president of the com- 
pany, has a rich background in the in- 
dustry. His father learned ‘his trade 
in Bavaria and taught it to his four 
sons, two of whom later became fore- 
men and another the head of the 
Thomas S. Murphy Co. Mr. Reuss has 
a nephew and a son associated with 
him in the business. The latter, John 
S. Reuss, is secretary of the company, 
which was incorporated in 1895. 





Where the Thomas S. Murphy Co. now carries on its bindery work in Albany 
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Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
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BOOKS 


for 
BOOKBINDERS 


GRAPHIC ARTS. An outstanding selection from the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Historical and technical articles by 
experts cover all phases of the graphic arts. Profusely illus- 


trated with halftone and color plates. $3. 


BIBLIOTHECA TYPOGRAPHICA, compiled by Horace Hart. 


. A quide to a general understanding of bookmaking. Lists and 


comments on 247 titles from the larger libraries. Works are 
included which deal with every phase of the bookmaking arts. 
Regular, $2.50; limited, $5. 


HANDBOOK of DESIGNS and DEVICES, by Clarence P. 
Hornung. 1836 striking and original designs and patterns adapt- 
able for wide variety of decorative uses. A source book of 
stimulating ideas for fresh and unusual decorative effects for 
the artist, designer, bookbinder, printer, and publisher. $4. 


A COURSE IN BOOKBINDING, by E. W. Palmer. The official 
bookbinding manual of the Employing Bookbinders of America. 
A practical textbook dealing with every phase of bookbinding. 
The result of four years of intensive research work compiled 
by authorities of the industry. $4. 


SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
“the best end sheet made” 


Custom built to insure profitable 
production and a perfect product. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Company 


ZENS SSI OIE 


The first annual edition of "THE DOLPHIN" is now 
available. A handsome volume, beautifully bound, 


comprising a series of articles by outstanding typog- 
raphers, book designers, and bibliophiles on the his- 
tory and technique of the book crafts and a survey 
of fine bookmaking thruout the world, with unusually 
attractive reproductions of bookbindings, illustrations, 


type pages, paper and types. 


First issue printed in a limited edition, 1200 copies, 
of which 600 are now for sale at ten dollars per copy. 
Every binder, book designer, and publishers’ manu- 
facturing director should have this annual for reading 
and reference. 
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BOOKBINDING—A MANUAL for Those Interested in the 
CRAFT of BOOKBINDING, by William F. Matthews. A com- 
prehensive book by a prominent English bookbinder, dealing 
with all of the forwarding and finishing operations of the 
bindery. $2.75. 


SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING, by Douglas Cockerell. 
The famous English extra binder writes a book for the inter- 
ested layman and covers all the important details of fine 


$2.25. 


bookmaking. 


BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me, postage prepaid, the books checked above. I enclose check/ money-order/ cash in full payment. 


Name and address: 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM 


Attorney-at-Law 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


|For Repairing and Preserving Books, 


January, 


Manuscripts, Records. Send for Sample. 
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Portland and Perfection 


Continuous Guard 
for making books flat-opening 


Carried instock by 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
The Holliston Mills 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
Perfection Book-Back Company 





Minnesota Legislators Hear 
Textbook Publishers on 
Manufacturing Costs 


A group of prominent textbook pub- 
lishers appeared before a special com- 
mittee of the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature recently to clarify the legisla- 
tors’ knowledge on certain matters re- 
lating to the textbook industry. 

The state is endeavoring to buy its 
textbooks as cheaply as possible, and 
some of the lawmakers were of the 
opinion that other states were buying 
at a lower rate. Before the confer- 
ence, there was even the possibility 
that the committee might recommend 
that the state print textbooks for use 
in the public schools. 

Ten publishers were invited to ap- 
pear before the legislative committee. 
The houses represented were the 
American Book Company, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, and Ginn 
and Company. The session lasted all 
day, and questions were freely asked 
and answered. 

According to Henry H. Hilton, 
Chairman of the National Textbook 
Publishers Council, “the committee ex- 
pressed themselves as appreciative of 
the publishers’ frankness and agreed 
that many apprehensions on their part 
had been removed and that their 
knowledge of textbook laws and the 
textbook business was greatly clari- 
fied.” 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Announce 


Appointment of W. F. Weinpahl 

The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, announced last 
month the appointment to its Book 
Cloth Sales Division of Wm. F. Wein- 
pahl, whose services will supplement 
those of the present sales force of this 
unit of the company. 

Mr. Weinpahl has been in the book 
cloth business for a number of years, 
having been associated with the Sieg- 
bert Book Cloth Company, New York, 
in the capacity of Sales Manager. He 
was also in charge of the book cloth 
sales for the Andrew MacLean Com- 
pany of New York, representing at 
the same time the Western Shade 
Cloth Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Weinpahl’s friends in the in- 
dustry will wish him well in his new 
connection. 


Douglas Parmentier on Staff 


of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., have an- 
nounced that Douglas Parmentier is 
now associated with them in an exec- 
utive capacity. He will devote his 
attention to the general book publish- 
ing end of the firm and also to The 
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American Mercury. He was formerly 


president of Harper & Brothers from 
1924 to 1929. 


Hazel Dreis Plans Format 
of New Western Magazine 


Friends of Hazel Dreis, well-known 
bookbinder of the West Coast, will be 
interested to learn that she has been 
in charge of the format of a new 
literary publication called “The Dune 
Forum” published at Oceano, Cal, a 
publication intended to represent the 
newer literary trends of the West 
Coast. 

Quoting from the current issue, 
Mrs. Dreis “began life as a printer. 
Later she became a newspaper report- 
er, working on several newspapers on 
the Coast. On one of her many hikes 
she discovered the Dunes in 1917. 
Later in San Francisco she took up 
bookbinding as a profession, and went 
to England to study under Laurence 
DeCoverly. She is one of the most 
competent craftsmen in America, and 
the ‘Dune Forum’ is exceedingly for- 
tunate in having its format and tech- 
nical details in such expert hands.” 


Cel-u-dex Apoints Pryor 
As Mid-West Representative 


Cel-u-dex Corporation has _  an- 
nounced the appointment of James D. 
Pryor, 318 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill., as district sales repre- 
sentative for the Middle West. The 
company are manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of celluloid index tabs for 
bookkeeping. 

Executive offices are in the Empire 
State Bulding, New York City, and 
William Tobias Butler is director of 
sales. 


Chiswick Press Owners Purchase 
Golden Cockerel Press 


Christopher Sandford and F. J. 
Newbery, of the Chiswick Press, have 
taken over the Golden Cockerel Piess 
and, with Owen Rutter in partner- 
ship, will run it from their address at 
10 Staple Inn, Holborn, London. The 
Golden Cockerel for the past nine 
years has been run by Robert Gib- 
bings, the versatile artist who is print- 
er, woodcutter, and sculptor. 


Col. Little Has Post in 


N. Y. Welfare Campaign 

The Graphic Arts Division of the 
campaign of the Citizens’ Family Wel- 
fare Committee of New York, which 
is seeking to raise $4,000,000 for fam- 
ily relief activity, is under the guid- 
ance of Col. Arthur W. Little (J. J. 
Little & Ives Co.). Col. Little is select- 
ing prominent leaders as chairmen of 


ten sub-committees who will look after 
the various branches of the industry. 


Christensen Machine Co. 
Announces New Sales 
and Service Plan 

A new sales and service plan, 
whereby their products will be 
handled by their own organization 
through newly established branch of- 
fices is announced by the Christensen 
Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 

The branch offices will be located in 
the following cities at the following 
addresses: Chicago, 608 South Dear- 
born Street; New York, 461 Eighth 
Avenue; Los Angeles, Printers Sup- 
ply Corp.; San Francisco, Norman F. 
Hall Co.; Atlanta, J. H. Schroeter & 
Bro. 

These offices will be in a position to 
furnish direct factory information on 
Christensen pile suction feeders and 
continuous feeders for all types of 
presses and folders; high speed bronz- 
ing machines for direct connection to 
flat bed, high-speed printing and litho- 
graphing presses; and Christensen 
gang wire stitcher feeders for saddle 
stitching magazines and pamphlets. 


Quinn & Boden Dedicate New 


Clubhouse for Employees 

About 250 employees, city officials 
and a few special guests took part in 
dedicatory exercises on December 22 
to celebrate the new $10,000 clubhouse 
built by Quinn & Boden Co., book man- 
ufacturers, Rahway, N. J. A banquet 
and a dance made up the program. 

Postmaster Harry Simmons acted 
as toastmaster, and he, Mayor Alfred 
C. Brooks, and other speakers paid 
high tribute to John J. Quinn, presi- 
dent of the company, who is also 
school commissioner, for his devotion 
to the best interest of the workers. 

Gifts were presented to Mr. Quinn 
and to the members of his family. 


Important Library Post Offered 
to Miss Bessie M. Carrick 


Miss Bessie M. Carrick, Bookbind- 
ing Department Librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, has been in- 
vited to serve as chairman of the 
Committee on Bookbinding of the 
American Library Association. 


Appointed Secretary-Treasurer 

W. G. Rochrich has been made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Oxford 
University Press, New York, it was. 
announced last month. He succeeds. 
H. Sidney Bentzien, resigned. 


Brother Takes Over Bindery 

Joseph J. Donato has gold his book- 
binding business at 3103 Shattuck 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif., to Louis K. 
Donato, his brother. 
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Leading Book i nilintimainis 


Te ee te 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN 


BOOK BINDERY INC 
COMPOSITION + PRINTING : BINDING 
75 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
T: i Electrotypii Print 
Binding s: Edteriel Seroice 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Edition Binders 
Only Highest Class Work 
Solicited 


Bush Terminal Telephone 
Brooklyn 8 6-0056 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. 
426-428 West Broadway 


Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 
Tel. Walker 5-8121 New York 


WOLFE 


a F Book Manufacturers since 1893 
526 West 264% Street ~ New York 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


Photo Engraving 
Printing 


Composition Electrotyping 
Binding 
New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 
Book Manufacturers 
Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings 
216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
Chelsea 3-2814 


ALENTINE CO., INC. 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
330 W. 42nd St. 


New York City 


January, 


1934 


RAUNWORTH & CO.ine. 
UILDERS OF .....44 
OOKS. 2s caceace 


©O BROADWAY BROOKIYN.NGY. STAGG 2-6800 


Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 
AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


EGGELING BINDERY 
Bookbinding by Hand 


Artistic craftsmanship for public, 
e and institutional libraries. 


55 EAST 11th STREET NEW YORK 


NEW ENGLAND 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


Book Manufacturers 


Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


Bookbinders 


Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 
Complete Edition Work 
NORWOOD - MASS. LAPORTE - IND. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLDACH COMPANY 
EDITION BINDERS 


Established 1854 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


525 Locust Street 


MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 
Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth 
so Catal 
Efficient Workmanship 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Textbook Press 
Scranton, Pa. 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 





Leading Book Manufacturers 


TENNESSEE 


Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Sales Agencies: 
578 Madison Ave. New York « 421 W. Erie St. Chicago 


BALTIMORE 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


OPTIC BINDERY 


High-Class Ledger and Blank-Book Bookbinders 
and Paper Rulers 
Manifold Work a Specialty 


19 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


BROWN 


Double 16, Double 24 and 
Double 32 


BOOK FOLDER 


with Christensen Pile Suction Feeder 


For full details and price write 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
We can furnish CONTINUOUS or SUCTION PILE FEEDERS 


1506-22 North Capitol Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


Printers — Binders 
QUALITY + CAPACITY + SERVICE 


Indianapolis, Ind 


CHICAGO AND MID-WESTERN 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 
Edition Book Manufacturers for Fifty Years 
A complete service from manuscript to bound book 


BROCK & RANKIN 


615-627 South La Salle St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY 


Printers and Binders Specializing in 
School Text Books 
2100 North Natchez Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN F.CUNEO COMPANY 


General Book Manufacturers 


2242 GROVE STREET CHICAGO 


MISSOURI 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
200-212 PINE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 
Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette Street New York 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 


LE LL TOON A OMEN AR EME Ser vse ce age en ake Meee A 


SUPPLY HUUSES AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Louis W. Bergman 


487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 
New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


of New York, Inc. 
560 Broadway 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 


Walsh, Inc. 


65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 


Athol Artificial Leather—Interlak 
Book Cloth— Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—Chip—News 
Specialties 


| The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 


; Boston New York 
{ Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


January, 1934 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 


POST & FLOTO 


Est. 1895 
Importers of 
Bookbinders' Leathers 
14 Reade St. New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 years of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 


Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, _ 


DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 
Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders' Materials 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


“Colonial” Interlaken Du Pont 


Binders’ Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 
Manufacturers of 

Safety Trimmers, Tape End Trimmers and 
Stripping Machines 

THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 


Chicago Office: 108 W. Harrison Street 
New York Office: 277 Broadway 
San Francisco Office: 51 Clementina St. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 
Paper Cutters, Paper Drilling Machines 
and Paper. Punches 


17-19 Austin Ave. 200 Hudson Street 
Chicago New York City 


Se stock of thoroughly 
overhauled Bookbinders 
Machinery 
REASONABLE PRICES—TERMS 
Hoffmann Machinery & Engraving Co. 


114 East 13th Street New York City 


A DIME A DAY! 


A KWIKPRINT Gold Stamping Machine 
added to your equipment means imme- 
diate, extra profits. Let’s tell you about 
our DIME-A-DAY Plan. 


THE KWIKPRINT CO., INC. 
605 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO 


° MARTIN. MACHINERY © 


CORPORATION - - - 


Manufacturers Bookbinding Machinery 
136 Liberty St., New York 


*e RE ctor 2-9656 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Engraving Ce. 
103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


Hatz-Kummer-Marek, Inc. 
EMBOSSING 

& STAMPING D | E S 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Frank J. Spaeth 


BRASS DIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 Summer Street Telephone 
Boston, Mass. Liberty 3077 


Truart Reproduction Ce. 
236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Ine. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flexible Papers 


Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 





(Continued on following page) 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 


rr a 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


FINE BOOK GILDING 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY Tamm & Company 


Gilt Edges Gilt Tops Red Under Cold 
Established 1901) 66-68 Duane Street Card Beveling for Book Boards 
109 East Slet Street 


nema sees New York City R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO, 
Imported and Domestic, Hse Mould, & Bookbinding Papers 42-44 Bond St. New York 
Machine — A one eons & ~e of Distinction GRamercy 7-5629 

Paper Vellums & Parchments. ee ee ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Inquire of your Supply House about 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. INDEXING Portland 


692 Greenwich Street EF ‘ 
New York City OR THE TRADE Perfection 
Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- JOHN M. GETTLER Continuous Guard 


cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 200 Varick St. _ New York, N. Y. for mating boats ‘Set-epening 


SCHUYL KILL Boehner Stamper SEABURY & CUSHMAN 
LINING PAPER sain is hae Breanne John E‘Donallen & Co. 


Compact machine; great power, small 
Gane Brothers & Co. of N. Y., Ine. effort; clean lenpensainen atialonens waste 12 — St. . mane Mass. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. conom ape oths 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. IMPROVED BOEHNER BINDER CO. f HM Ps ° 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 111 Fox Street Aurora, Ill. . or Keintorcing 








| J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1840 


BOOKBINDER’S MATERIALS 
Ledger Brand Ameriean Russia 


Free from Injurious Acids 


Distributors 
SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER KERATOL (IMITATION LEATHER) 
INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS GRISWOLDVILLE SUPERS 


SUPERIOR BINDERS BOARD 


60 page Reference 
Book and Mailing 
& A & ps . . . 
2 _ a os The Ideal Preparation for Tooling and Stamping 
‘ ives counts an ces © a fe pe 
8,000 lines of business. on Leather, Imitation Leather, and Cloth Binding: 
Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 


tleosies and line of business. Auto lists of A notable improvement over other sizings or 
ell kinds. 


icin. aais Cicten.eh teen Gee Uietie en ool the market. No danger of stains of white or 

your products and services. Write today. finger marks; retains adhesive qualities inde 

finitely yet is not sticky; doesn't discolor sur- 

R. L. POLK & CO. face; acts as preservative of leather. Can be 

Polk Blde.—Detroit, Mich tooled or stamped as late as two months after 

Sosinharie Principal Cities . application, with the same beneficial results. 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers Samples gladly furnished. 

Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 


tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. SUPREME SIZING COMPANY 
730 44th Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SUPREME 
, Le. * 


Bookbinding Magazine 








— 


BOOKBINDERS’ WANT Alps. . . 


FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY 


Full line of new and overhauled 
Sewing Machines, Job Packers, . Fold- 
ers, Shears, Perforators, Wire Stitch- 
ers, Embossing Presses, Round Cor- 
nering, Ruling Machines, Standing 
Presses, Turning-In Machines, Brass 
Type, Bookbinders’ Rolls, Tools, Dies. 
Every machine guaranteed. Terms. 
HOFFMANN MACHINERY & EN- 
GRAVING CO., 114 East 18th St., 
N. Y.. C. 


FINE BOOK GILDING 

ine Book Gilding for the trade, in- 
cluding gilt edges, gilt tops, red un- 
der gold, card beveling for book 
boards. We are perfectly equipped to 
handle your most exacting jobs at 
fair prices. Address Box 110, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
N.. % 





FLEXIBLE GLUES 


For all bookbinding purposes. Spe- 
cialists for twenty years in making 
flexible, padding, and casing glues for 
the trade. Send for samples. Ad- 
dress Box 170, BOOKBINDING MaAGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


WIRE STITCHER 
Morrison Wire Stitcher %” capac- 
ity with All Improved Attachments. 
Address Box 1000, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


WIRE 
Wire for Bookbinding and Box 
Stitching purposes. Round and flat. 
Quality guaranteed. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


RULING MACHINES 


We are specialists in machinery for 
blank book, tablet, and padding manu- 
facturers. Write us for information 
on how we can help solve your ruling 
problems. Address Box 120, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
N. Y¥. 


NEW PREPARATION 


For stamping and Gold Tooling of 
Leather, Imitation Leather, and Cloth. 
Ideal results. Retains adhesive qual- 
ities indefinitely yet is not sticky; 
doesn’t discolor surface; acts as pre- 
servative of leather. Samples gladly 
furnished. Address Box 150, Booxk- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
N.Y. 





N. Y. Guild in Festive Mood 


(Continued from page 24) 


It probably was a late hour when 
the party broke up. We say probably, 
because everybody was having such a 
good time that watches and clocks 
were forgotten. Whatever the time the 
affair ended, there had been enough 
gayety for a dozen Christmas Parties. 

Just to show the size of the turn- 
out, look over the following impres- 
sive list of bindery notables who at- 
tended the memorable event:— 


Otto Paasch, H. W. Klippel, L. Sa- 
tenstein, John Herold, Jim Little, Ed 
Kavanaugh, Wm. Ernst, Chas. Frie- 
del, Geo. Kuhlkin, F. E. Grady, Wm. 
Lovell, Leo H. Joachim, A. Drexler, 
), Adam, Otto Hugo, Ed Kelly, Henry 
Weisser, Jim Hayes, Wm. Wilkins, 
Frank Fortney, Chas. Wagner, Ed 
Malin, John Gentile, J. Maher, Ed Van 
Rees, Paul Basso, Aug Jekel, Wm. 
Ader, J. Kincaid, Wm. Gross, Wm. 
Wiebe, Wm. Thurman, Geo. McKib- 
eae Lunzmann, F. Variano, John 
Duff. 


And also participating in festivities 
were:—. 


George Becker, Philip Becker 
(Becker Bros. Engraving Co.); E. A. 
Chilver, J. Puppo, E. Braun, Mr. 
Hotchkiss, H. L. Hopkins, H. C. Graeb- 


1934 


January, 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


Do you wish to protect, prepare or 
preserve valuable manuscripts, books, 
folios, etc.? If so, get in touch with 


THE TRANSPARO COMPANY 
112 Mayflower Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


STAMPER 

Has 15 years’ experience in all lines 
of stamping, familiar with modern 
material and methods; also capable of 
taking charge of stamping room, has 
progressive and economical ideas and 
the ability to produce. Handy in 
bindery. Go anywhere. Address 
Box 320, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 
E. 32nd,.St., N. Y. C. 


ALL-AROUND BINDER 


All-around experienced bookbinder, 
also cutter desires position, reason- 
able wage. Address Box 300, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
Ni ¥5-°G 


INFORMATION 
If you are seeking a position or 
looking for the proper man for the 


job, be sure to place a “want aid” in 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 








ner, Lou Utley (E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Co.); D. V. Gayton (Peter 
Cooper’s Glue Factory); Wm. Krug, 
(Krug Electric Co.); Ed Barrett 
(Bingham Bros.); H. G. Weimar (W. 
H. Kemp Co.); L. F. Zimmer (Hollis- 
ton Mills); E. P. Ericson (Davey Co.); 
Carl Dunderberg (E. C. Fuller Co.); 
I. D. Mackenzie (E. C. Fuller Co.) ; 
Lou Gold, Wm. J. Boyd (Peerless Roll 
Leaf Co.); G. Strisik (Empire 
Twine & Yarn Co.); A. C. Kasper, 
(All Purpose Gold Co.); John L. S. 
Joralemon (Fandango Mills); Chas. 
A. Mangold (Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co.); W. R. Bannister, 
(C. B. Hewitt & Bros.). 


Philadelphia Binders Group 
Makes Stabilizing Plans 


Efforts to stabilize their industry 
are being taken by the Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Paper Rulers and 
Pamphlet Binders Division of the 
Typothetae of Philadelphia. A com- 
mittee has been appointed, which is 
giving careful thought to the matter. 
This committee is composed of. the 
following: blank book binding, D. Kee 
(Daniel Kee & Co.), Harry F. Rose 
(Arnold Bindery Co.) and §S. Mon- 
teith; paper ruling, John R. Howarth 
(J. R. Howarth Paper Co.), Wm. J. 


Riegert (Chas. F. Riegert Estate), 
Clement Woodruff (Woodruff, the 
Ruler), and H. Fasy; pamphlet binding, 
Charles Hartman (Hartman Co.), 
Saml. W. Mower (Commercial Print- 
ing & Binding Co.), and Geo. J. 
Weissgerber (Philadelphia Bindery). 


Publishers Announce Merger of 
Manufacturing Departments 


Combined offices will be maintained 
at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and such departments as bill- 
ing, shipping, bookkeeping, manufac- 
turing, and publicity will be operated 
jointly. by the publishing houses of 
John Day, Blue Ribbon Books, and 
Reynal & Hitchcock. Freeman Lewis, 
of Blue Ribbon Books, will be in 
charge of manufacturing. Wendel 
Roos, of John Day, will continue as 
designer. The first books on the Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock list are being de- 
signed by Robert S. Josephy. 


Joint shipping arrangements are 
also planned by Coward-McCann and 
Putnam, and the Putnam field sales- 
men will carry Coward-McCann books 
except in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston: 
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For The Most Particular. 
MANUFACTURERS 
more than 143 years 
PHILADELPHIA 


he ap et ~~ eS 2a <> 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. 
Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ince. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 
Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 
Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 


INDEX to ADVERTISERS 


A 

American Book Bindery 

Athol Manufacturing Company... 
B 


Baum, Russell Ernest 
Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


Becktold Bindery ................. 54 


Bergman, Louis W 
Bingham Brothers, Co., ; 
Bogk alter Bal- Greathouse Pts. 


Beackett Stripping Machine Co... 
Braunworth & Co., Inc 


Burnham, Royal E 
Burrage, Kovert K 


c 
Challenge Machinery Co., The... 
Chambers Bros. Co 
Christensen Machine Co. : 
Cleveland Folding Mach. Co., The 


Diamond Decorative Leaf Co..... 
58 


5A 
53 
43 
54 
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23 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E 
Outside Back 


Eggeling Bindery 53 


Fandango Mills 31 
Field & Beattie, Inc 
Fleming, C. B. & Co., Inc 53 
Fuller Co., E. C 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N.Y., Inc. 49, 55, 
Gane Bros & Lane, Inc.. .49, 51, 55, 


Gitzendanner-Muller Co 
Grady Bookbinding Co 
Grauert, Inc., R. W 


Hastings & Co 
Hatz-Kummer-Marek, Inc........ 
Hewitt & Bros., Inc. 

Hickok Mfg. Co.. The W. O.. 
[ee Machinery & Bagreving 


yt or 


uo 
-~ oor & 


ot 


cr on 


Holliston Mills, Inc... . 
Hornung, Clarence P 


1 
Improved Boehner Binder Co..... 
Interlaken Mills 
International Textbook Press 


uo 


J 
Japan Paper Company 
Jenkins, Inc., L. H 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc........ 


Keratol Co 


M 
Manhattan Paste & Glue Co... 
Marchetti & Bro. Co., R 
Marshall Son & Co., Corp.. .... 
Martin Machinery Corporation. . . 
McKibbin & Son, Geo 
Meyers Company, L. W. 


N 


Nashua Gummed & Coated bene 
Co. 


National Adhesives Corp... 8, 


Niagra 


Oldach Co 
Optic Bindery 
Oversewing Mach. Co 

P 
Peerless Roll Leaf Co... 


s 


29 | Schuylkill Paper Co 


non. oo oe 
SEUSRaAN& 


Perfection Book Back Company 51, 56 


Photo Litho Service, Inc 
Plimpton Press. The 
Polk & Co., R. L 

Post & Floto 
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Seabury & Cushman............. 
Seybold Machine Co 

Sheridan Co., T. W. & C. B. 
Shoemaker & Co., J. L......./ 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Smith & Co., Albert D 


Spinner Bros. Co 
Steinhardt Leather Co 
Stevens Co., Chas. N 
Stolp-Gore Company 
Supreme Sizing Co. 
Swift & Sons Inc., M 


U 
Ucab Distributing Corporation. . . 
Union Paste Co. 8, Inside Back 
United Engraving Works. Inc..... 5% 
United States Shade Cloth Co.... 35 
Vv 
Valentine Co., Inc., J. C......... 


White, Son Co. 
Wolff Estate.H 
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BOOKS COULD 


=. they would Say: 


**‘Look out for pastes that 
don’t give you all the ad- 
hesive quality you pay for!” 


ASTE is a mixture of chemical and vegetable 

matter, carefully processed, mixed in the proper 
proportions, and treated to lend adhesive qualities 
to surfaces on which it is applied. If you use “any 
old paste" or a preparation haphazardly concocted 
in your own shop, you may run the chance of paying 
dearly for it—in warped books. 


5 


ra 


THERE IS ONE WAY TO BE SURE OF THE 
PASTE YOU BUY—SPECIFY UPACO E. B. A. 
GLYCOL PASTE. 


SB com SS 


So cn he Bd se See 


Since we first introduced this paste, thousands 
of binders from every part of the world have writ- 
ten in for free samples, which we gladly sent to 
them, for we felt that the paste itself was its best 
salesman. In this we have been correct, for an en- 
couragingly large percentage of those who tried it 
have come back for more. 


If you aren't among those who've given it a trial, 
you're missing the opportunity of making a valuable 
improvement in your bookmaking work. Write us 
today and we'll gladly send you your gallon. 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of UPACO ADHESIVES 
200 Boston Avenue Medford, Mass. 

































This PX-bound be 

was kept under 
em 

steady jet of water 

a week, the binding 

was still dry, the colgy 

clear as new, the finish 


SOAKED 


FOR A WEEK .... 


exactly the same 
when the test started, 





PX Cloth is waterprool, 





NO DAMAGE TO THE FABRIC RESULTED 


FABRIKOID PX CLOTH 
IS WATERPROOF 


It has been rigidly tested to prove that 


( ‘( INTE MPORATY | it's waterproof . . . just as it has been 


tested for hard wear, for flexibility, for 


| i. A 1 ; y l / O N color fastness, for washability, for resist: | 


ance to dirt and vermin. PX Cloth has” 


all these sales advantages, yet it costs no 





more than ordinary bindery materials. If) 
has the look and feel of cloth, comes i ; 


an almost limitless variety of textur 





and colors, and works easily in ordinary 





bindery practice. Try PX Cloth once 
. and you'll use it always. PX Cloth 
makes sales easier. a 
, id 
ANOTHER NEW BOOK BOUND IN PX" 
“CONTEMPORARY — 


BABYLON” 


Published by 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOK- 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sound by ; 
CHARLES H.BOHN & CO., INC, 








SEND FOR PX CLOTH SAMPLES .... 
TEST IT YOURSELF 

E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 

Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. ¥y 





el a tite a 


